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INTRODUCTION. 


Part  I of  German  War  Practices  (issued  in  November,  1917) 
dealt  with  the  treatment  of  conquered  peoples.  Its  purpose 
was  to  show  the  system  followed  by  the  German  Government; 
individual  atrocities  were  mentioned  only  as  illustrations  of 
the  frightfulness  sanctioned  by  the  German  authorities.  In 
some  respects  the  material  in  this  part,  which  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  conquered  territory,  seems  at  first  of  a less  brutal 
and  revolting  character,  as  injury  to  property  is  always  less 
serious  than  murder  and  enslavement  of  people.  But  when  the 
treatment  of  conquered  territory  is  studied  carefully  it  is  clear 
that  the  system  shows  itself  here  in  an  even  more  brutal  form, 
because  the  systematic  exploitation  and  wanton  destruction  would 
inevitably  lead  to  starvation  of  the  population,  especially  of  the 
aged,  feeble,  and  the  children,  and  to  the  forced  enslavement  of 
the  able-bodied  workers.  Furthermore,  the  results  of  these  evils 
will  not  end  with  the  war,  but  will  be  perpetuated.  The  conquered 
lands,  even  after  they  regain  their  freedom,  will  suffer  long  and 
grievously  from  the  enfeeblement  of  the  population  caused  by 
the  misery  during  the  occupation  of  the  countries  by  the  Germans. 
Many  of  the  generation  which  should  be  in  its  prime,  ready  to 
carry  on  the  world’s  work,  will  have  been  permanently  weakened. 
Germany  will  have  less  need  to  fear  their  competition. 

This  system  has  been  followed  in  all  the  lands  conquered 
by  the  Germans.  The  material  used  for  this  Part  II.  relates  to 
Belgium  and  France,  because  for  those  countries  we  have  the  fullest 
reports  from  German  and  American  sources.  Moreover,  in  Bel- 
gium, bad  as  the  conditions  are,  the  worst  results  of  the  system 
have  been  partially  prevented  by  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Commission.  Yet  in  Belgium,  when  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  figures , the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  population  is  clear- 
ly marked,  both  by  decrease  in  births  and  increase  in  deaths. 
In  Liege  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  there  were  1,223  births 
and  1,848  deaths;  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  there  were 
1,123  births  and  2,350  deaths.  Thus  the  loss  in  population  was 
602  greater  for  nine  months  in  the  second  year.  (Figures  from  the 
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Informations  Beiges,  Oct.  17,  1917.)  In  Poland  and  Serbia  the 
conditions  are  far  worse  than  in  Belgium.  But  as  the  aim  of  this 
publication  is  to  show  the  system  at  work,  not  to  harrow  the  feel- 
ings, it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  horrible  conditions  in 
Poland  and  Serbia. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  material  the  editors  wish  to  express 
their  indebtedness  for  assistance  to  Professor  Wallace  Notestein 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Professor  S.  B.  Harding  of 
Indiana  University,  and  for  constant  advice  and  suggestion 
to  Dr.  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Civic  and 
Educational  Co-operation  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion. 


I.  SYSTEMATIC  EXPLOITATION : “THE  RATHENAU  PLAN.” 


The  German  authorities  have  systematically  exploited  Belgium 
and  the  other  lands  conquered  by  them.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  crippling  manufacturing  and 
industry  in  these  countries,  in  order  to  forestall  future  com- 
petition. In  February,  1917,  Deputy  Beumer  made  the  follow- 
ing boast  in  the  Prussian  Diet: 

“Anybody  who  knows  the  present  state  of  things  in  Belgian 
industry  will  agree  with  me  that  it  must  take  at  least  some  years 
— assuming  that  Belgium  is  independent  at  all — before  Belgium 
can  even  think  of  competing  with  us  in  the  world  market.  And 
r ..  anybody  who  has  travelled,  as  I have  done, 

ermanpoicy.  through  the  occupied  districts  of  France,  will 
agree  with  me  that  so  much  damage  has  been  done  to  industrial 
property  that  no  one  need  be  a prophet  in  order  to  say  that 
it  will  take  more  than  ten  years  before  we  need  think  of  France  as 
a competitor  or  fof  the  reestablishment  of  French  industry.” 
(Quoted  in  Conquest  and  Kultur,  p.  153.  This  pamphlet,  which 
is  No.  5 of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Series,  contains  other  state- 
ments from  German  leaders  and  German  newspapers  which  clearly 
reveal  the  same  purpose.) 

This  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  German  industry  has  been 
going  on  from  the  very  first  days  of  the  occupation  in  each  of  the 
conquered  territories.  It  is  an  outgrowth  from  “the  Rathenau 
Plan”  which  has  made  it  possible  for  Germany  to  continue  the 

war. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

This  plan,  which  was  suggested  early  in  August,  1914,  by 
Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  President  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Germany,  was  to  establish  a Bureau  of  Raw  Materials 
for  the  War  ( Kriegsrohstoffabtheilung ).  It  was  made  a part  of 
the  Ministry  of  War,  and  was  to — 

“work  out  the  very  difficult  and  new  problem  of  arranging  that 
there  should  be  no  want  of  raw  materials  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Rathenau  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  organization  with  a military  colleague . 
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Leading  men  from  all  fields  of  science,  applied  science,  manu- 
facturing and  commerce  were  associated  with  the  two  men  as 
advisers  and  directors  of  provincial  organizations.  Within  a few 
months  the  organization  has  developed  into  the  largest  com- 
mercial undertaking  in  the  history  of  industry  and  has  carried 
on  in  some  hundreds  of  groups  of  warehouses  a business  worth 
billions.  * * * By  a questionnaire  sent  around  to  about 
900  contractors  for  the  Ministry  of  War  they  were  able  to 
ascertain  within  three  weeks  the  figures  as  to  supplies,  the  length 
of  time  they  would  last,  and  the  principal  stocks  of  raw -materials 
within  the  country  [Germany].  * * * It  was  necessary  to  be 
sure  of  an  increase  in  the  reserve  of  raw  materials  both  by  pur- 
chase in  neutral  countries  and  by  monopolizing  all  stocks  found 
in  the  occupied  territory  of  the  enemy.  * * * The  occupa- 

tion of  Belgium,  of  the  most  valuable  industrial  parts  of  France, 
as  well  as  of  parts  of  Russia,  made  a new  task  for  the  organization. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  stocks  of  raw  material  of 
these  three  territories  for  the  domestic  economy  of  the  war,  to  use, 
especially,  the  stores  of  wool  found  at  the  centers  of  the  con- 
tinental wool  market.  Valuable  stocks  of  rubber  and  of  saltpeter 
were  to  be  used  for  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  at  home.  The 
difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  keeping  to  the  rules  of  war  while 
making  these  requisitions  have  been  overcome.  A system  of 
collecting  stations,  of  depots  and  of  organizations  for  distribution 
was  arranged  which  solved  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
infused  new  blood  into  industry  at  home  and  gave  it  a firmer 
and  more  secure  basis.”  (This  quotation  is  from  the  report  of  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Rathenau  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Oester- 
reichischen  Ingenieur-  und  Architektenvereines  of  April  21,  1916.) 


The  German  Government  has  not  permitted  discussion  of 
the  details,  and  in  fact  the  censor  cut  out  a part  of  Dr.  Rathenau’s 
own  statements,  reported  above,  in  the  pamphlet  which  he 
published  containing  his  lecture;  for  example,  the  censor  did  not 
allow  him  to  print  the  statement  that  "the  difficulties  that  are 
met  with  in  keeping  to  the. rules  of  war  while  making  these  requisi- 
tions have  been  overcome.” 

The  last  clause  in  the  quotation  above  should  be  especially 
noted — namely,  that  the  Rathenau  plan  had  given  German 
industry  “a  firmer  and  more  secure  basis.”  For  the  plan  aimed 
not  merely  at  making  war  support  war  by  the  contributions  and 
requisitions  forced  from  the  conquered  peoples.  It  also  sought  to 
destroy  the  industries  among  the  subject  peoples  so  that,  as  Flerr 
Beumer  said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  build  them  up  again  for 
some  years,  if  at  all.  In  the  meantime  the  German  authorities 
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counted  upon  their  ability  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world 
for  their  own  wares. 

All  of  this  was  in  violation  of  the  Hague  Conventions,  which 
were  treated  as  so  many  scraps  of  paper.  Among  the  Hague 
Regulations  by  which  the  representatives  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  had  tried  to  soften  the  hardships  of  war  were 
the  following: 

“Article  XLVI.  Family  honor  and  rights,  the  lives  of  persons, 
and  private  property,  as  well  as  religious  convictions  and 
practice,  must  be  respected.  Private  property  cannot  be 
confiscated.” 

“Article  LII.  Requisitions  in  kind  and  services  shall  not  be 
demanded  from  municipalities  or  inhabitants  except  for  the  needs 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  They  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  involve 
the  inhabitants  in  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  military 
operations  against  their  own  country.  Such  requisitions  and 
services  shall  only  be  demanded  on  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mander in  the  locality  occupied.  Contributions  in  kind  shall  as 
far  as  possible  be  paid  for  in  cash;  if  not,. a receipt  shall  be  given, 
and  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“Article  LIII.  An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  posses- 
sion of  cash,  funds,  and  realizable  securities  which  are  strictly 
the  property  of  the  State,  depots  of  arms,  means  of  transport, 
stores  and  supplies,  and,  generally,  all  movable  property  belong- 
ing to  the  State  which  may  be  used  for  military  operations.  All 
appliances,  whether  on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air,  adapted  for  the 
transmission  of  news,  or  for  the  transport  of  persons  or  things, 
exclusive  of  cases  governed  by  naval  law,  depots  of  arms,  and, 
generally,  all  kinds  of  ammunition  of  war,  may  be  seized,  even 
if  they  belong  to  private  individuals,  but  must  be  restored  and 
compensation  fixed  when  peace  is  made.” 

All  of  these  regulations,  and  others  of  like  purpose,  Geripany 
gave  her  solemn  promise  to  observe.  She  has  broken  them  all. 
As  soon  as  Belgium  was  invaded  the  German  military  authorities 
began  to  levy  fines  and  make  requisitions,  many  of  which  were 
not  “for  the  needs  of  the  army.”  (Compare  despatch  of  Minister 
Whitlock,  printed  on  page  11.)  Some  pretence  was  still  made. 
On  August  27,  1914,  an  order  from  the  German  Headquarters 
Staff  states:  “The  country  [Belgium]  placed  under  the  German 
administration  will  have  to  provide  for  military  requirements  of 
all  kinds,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  German  territory.”  But  this 
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pretence  was  soon  abandoned  and  the  country  was  exploited  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  German  army,  but  also  of  German 
industry,  commerce  and  agriculture. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  GERMAN  CONFISCATION. 

This  is  seen  clearly  in  the  following  communication  to  our  own 
State  Department: 

“The  Federation  of  Belgian  Steel  and  Iron  manufacturers 
forwarded  a protest  to  the  German  Governor 
Too  s seize  . General  in  Belgium,  on  January  22d,  1915,  com- 
plaining that  the  German  authorities  have  invaded  the  Belgian 
plants  and  seized  the  machinery  and  tools,  which  have  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  sent  to  Germany  in  great  number;  in  many  cases  no 
receipt  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  owner  to  prove  the 
nature,  number  and  value  of  the  seized  tools.  Machinery  to  the 
value  of  sixteen  million  francs  ($3,000,000)  had  been  taken  away 
up  to  January  22d. 

“Furthermore,  the  Feldzeugmeisterei  in  Berlin  has  entered  into 
a contract  with  the  firm  Sonnenthal  Junior  of  Cologne,  which 
firm  is  to  collect,  transport  and  deliver  to  German  manufactories 
of  war  supplies,  all  engines  and  tools  seized  in  Belgium  and  France, 
and  to  bring  them  back  after  the  war  is  over. 

“This  contract  provides  also  that  the  Sonnenthal  Company 
has  the  right  and  even  is  compelled,  in  cooperation  with  the  gun 
foundry  at  Liege,  to  pick  out  in  factories  of  the  occupied  territory 
those  machines  which  seem  most  useful  for  the  manufacture  of 
German  war  supplies  and  to  propose  the  seizure  of  the  machinery. 

“The  Royal  Belgian  Government  protests,  with  indignation, 
against  these  measures,  which  constitute  a clear  violation  of  article 
53  of  the  regulations  of  the  IV  Hague  Convention.  The  items 
enumerated  in  article  53  are  limited  and  neither  the  seizure  nor 
the  transport  to  another  country  of  machinery  and  tools  used  in 
industry  are  permitted;  these  implements  must  always  be  re- 
spected when  they  are  private  property  (Art.  46). 

“By  the  removal  of  these  tools,  the  efforts  made  by  the  manu- 
, . , facturers  in  order  to  maintain  a certain  activity 

Forced  idleness.  ^ tjie  piants  are  nullified,  numerous  workmen 

are  obliged  to  remain  idle  and  are  facing  starvation.  These 
measures  will  also  retard  the  restoration  of  industry  after  the 
war  is  over. 

“Furthermore,  the  German  authorities  disregard  in  a sys- 
tematic way  the  prescriptions  of  article  52  of  the  above  mentioned 
regulations  of  the  IV  Hague  Convention,  which  stipulate  that 
requisitions  in  nature  from  towns  and  their  inhabitants  in  the 
occupied  territory  can  only  be  permitted  when  they  are  directly 
destined  for  the  army  of  occupation. 
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“Some  cases  may  be  given  as  examples: 

“1.  The  public  sale  to  German  peasants  of  Belgian  stallions, 
mares  and  colts,  requisitioned  in  Belgium,  has 

Disregard  of  been  advertised  on  various  occasions  in  German 
Hague  regula- 
tions. newspapers. 

“2.  Wine  belonging  to  private  owners  in 
Belgium  has  been  taken  away  and  sent  to  Germany  and  to  the 
German  lines  in  Poland. 

“3.  Walnut  trees  have  been  systematically  cut  down  and 
sent  to  Germany  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rifle-stocks  for 
the  army. 

“4.  Raw  materials  belonging  to  private  persons  have  been 
seized  and  sent  to  Germany  (such  as  flax,  cotton, 
property  jncba  rubber,  wool,  nickel,  copper  and  leather) 
worth  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Jodiogne,  and  the  Geer,  130  oxen 
and  a great  number  of  pigs  have  been  requisitioned  and  sent  to 
Germany. 

“These  unlawful  requisitions  are  the  more  odious  as  they  fall 
upon  a population  already  ruined  by  the  war,  and  deprive  them 
of  supplies  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence.” 
(From  the  Belgian  Minister  to  Secretary  Lansing,  March  4, 

1915.) 


Private 

Seized. 

“5. 


An  even  more  striking  proof  of  the  .systematic  exploitation  of 
Belgium  for  the  benefit  of  German  interests  is  furnished  by  the 
following  despatch  from  Minister  Brand  Whitlock  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  which  he  gives  a memorandum  (necessarily 
incomplete)  of  the  Contributions  and  Requisitions  imposed  on 
Belgium  by  the  German  authorities  in  less  than  one  year : 


DESPATCH  FROM  MINISTER  WHITLOCK. 

“Brussels,  August  2,  1915. 

“As  of  possible  interest  to  the  Department  I have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Legation, 
covering,  as  far  as'obtainable,  a list  of  the  requisitions  made  in 
Belgium  by  the  Army  of  Occupation  since  August  20,  1914. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“Brand  Whitlock.” 

MEMORANDUM  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  REQUISITIONS 
IMPOSED  ON  BELGIUM  BY  GERMAN  AUTHORITIES. 

“Upon  the  arrival  of  German  troops  at  Brussels,  the  City 
and  Communes  of  the  Agglomeration  were 
War  Contri-  required  to  pay  as  a war-contribution  the  sum 
of  50,000,000  francs  in  gold,  silver  or  bank-notes, 
the  Province  of  Brabant  having  to  pay,  in  addition,  the  sum  of 
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450,000,000  francs  to  be  delivered  not  later  than  September 
1,  1914. 

“The  sum  of  50,000,000  francs  imposed  on  the  City  of  Brussels 
was  reduced  to  45,000,000  francs,  but  the  City  was  later  subjected 
to  a penalty  of  5,000,000  francs  on  the  ground  that  two  members 
of  the  German  secret  service  had  been  attacked  by  the  crowd 
without  assistance  having  been  rendered  by  the  Brussels  police. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  when  Mr.  Max,  the  Burgo- 
master, at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  asked  the  German 
Authorities  to  inform  him  of  the  names  of  the  German  secret 
police  agents  whom  they  intended  to  employ,  he  was  told  that 
there  were  no  German  secret  police  in  Brussels. 

“In  December,  1914,  a contribution  of  480,000,000  francs, 
payable  at  the  rate  of  40,000,000  a month,  was  imposed  On  the 
Provinces. 

“At  the  beginning  of  April,  1915,  a fine  of  500,000  marks  was 
Unjust  fine.  imposed  on  the  City  of  Brussels,  which  refused 
to  repair  the  road  between  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp— a State  road  the  repair  of  which  devolved  upon  the  State. 
But  the  German  authorities  had  taken  over  the  State  moneys 
and  should  therefore  have  assumed  the  expense  of  the  work. 
Furthermore,  this  road  is  entirely  outside  of  the  territory  of  the 
City  of  Brussels,  and  finally,  the  City  had  not  the~administration 
for  the  maintenance  of  construction  of  roads,  and  had  neither 
material  nor  personnel  to  carry  on  such  work. 

“On  January  16th,  1915,  on  Belgians  who  had  voluntarily  left 
the  country  and  had  not  returned  by  March  1,  1915,  a ten-fold 
advance  of  personal  tax  was  made;  and  many  taxes  were  imposed 
on  Communes  as  indemnity  for  damages  claimed  by  German 
citizens  to  have  been  suffered  through  acts  of  the  inhabitants  at 
the  time  war  was  declared. 


“When  the  German  Army  arrived  in  Brussels,  it  requisitioned 
p< . . j r A „ „ , for  the  daily  support  of  the  troops:  18,000  kilos 
sitioned:  q of  wheat>  10,000  kilos  of  fresh  meat,  6,000  kilos 
of  rice,  10,000  kilos  of  sugar  and  72,000  kilos  of 
oats.  Similar  requisitions  were  made  in  all  cities  in  which  the 
German  troops  camped.  The  requisitions,  however,  exceeded  the 
needs  of  the  troops  in  passing  or  in  occupation,  and  a large  part 
of  the  requisitioned  supplies  were  sent  to  Germany. 

“At  Louvain  the  German  authorities  requisitioned  250,000 
francs’  worth  of  canned  vegetables  and  at  Malines  about  four 
million  francs’  worth. 

‘ In  Flanders  and  in  part  of  Hainault  the  farmers  were  de- 
Village  despoiled.  sP°^®d  of  almost  all  their  horses  and  cattle  and 
the  little  wheat  and  grain  remaining.  The  little 
village  of  Middleburg,  for  instance,  which  numbers  850  in- 
habitants, after  having  given  up  50  cows,  35  hogs  and  1,600  kilos 
of  oats,  was  forced  to  furnish  in  January  and  February,  1915, 
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100  hogs,  100,000  kilos  of  grain,  50,000  kilos  of  beans  or  pease, 

50.000  kilos  of  oats  and  150,000  kilos  of  straw. 

“At  Ghent  and  Antwerp  the  German  authorities  found  about 

40.000  tons  of  oil  cake,  necessary  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
winter,  and  seized  it. 

“They  also  carried  off  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  phosphates  from  Belgium  for  use  in  Germany. 

“Walnut  trees  on  private  properties  as  well  as  on  State  lands 
were  cut  down  and  requisitioned. 

“Besides,  draught  horses — the  result  of  a rational  selection 
„ . , carried  on  through  more  than  a century  and 

probably  the  most  perfect  Belgian  agricultural 
product — were  carried  off  throughout  all  Belgium.  Not  only  did 
the  German  army  requisition  horses  necessary  for  its  wagons, 
mounts  for  its  troops  or  artillery  service,  but  it  carried  away  from 
the  Belgian  stock,  horses  absolutely  unfit  for  military  service 
which  were  sent  to  Germany.  The  same  is  true  as  regards  the 
cattle. 

“All  crude  materials  indispensable  for  Belgian  industries  were 
requisitioned  and  sent  to  Germany:  leather,  hides,  copper,  wool, 
flax,  etc.  Futhermore,  if  not  the  entire  stock,  at  least  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  machinery  parts  were  shipped  to  Germany  to 
be  used,  according  to  German  statements,  in  making  munitions 
which  the  Belgian  factories  had  refused  to  produce. 

“At  Antwerp  requisitions  of  all  kinds  of  materials  and  products 
were  considerable;  notably — 


Cereals 18,000,000  francs 

Oilcake,  about 5,000,000  “ 

Nitrate,  over. 4,000,000  “ 

Oils — animal  and  vegetable,  over 2,000,000  “ 

Oils,  petrols  and  minerals,  about 3,000,000  “ 

Wools 6,000,000  “ 

Rubber 10,000,000  “ 

Foreign  leathers,  to  December  1,  about 20,000,000  “ 

Hair 1,500,000  “ 

Ivory,  about 800,000  “ 

Wood 500,000  “ 

Cacao 2,000,000  11 

Coffee 275,000  “ 

Wines 1,100,000  “ 


“Cottons  in  large  quantities — one  house  having  been  requi- 
sitioned to  the  amount  of  1,300,000  francs.  Other  enormous 
requisitions  were  made  on  shop-depots,  etc.,  and  are  impossible 
of  computation  just  now.” 
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THE  NEW  PLAN  IN  OPERATION. 

The  requisitions  from  Antwerp  which  Minister  Whitlock 
enumerates  were  the  subject  of  a complaint 
madement  n0t  made  March  18>  1915,  by  the  acting  president 
of  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
valued  the  goods  requisitioned  by  the  Germans  at  more  than 
83,000,000  francs  and  stated  that  only  about  20,000,000  francs 
had  been  paid.  The  reply  of  the  German  Governor-General,  von 
Bissing,  on  September  24,  shows  that  up  to  that  time  payment 
had  not  been  made.  Both  the  protest  and  the  answer  of  von 
Bissing  are  published  in  Passelecq,  Les  Deportations  Beiges  a la 
lumiere  des  Documents  Allemands  (Paris,  1917). 

The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  payment  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  German  policy  published  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  21,T914: 

“The  raw  materials,  which  the  Imperial  Government  has 
bought  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other  places, 

senUt^Belghmu  w!d  Pa*d  ^or  as  soon  as  possible.  The  payment 
will  be  made  only  after  the  goods  have  been 
transported  into  Germany  and  after  the  valuation  has  been  made, 
and  the  payment  shall  be  made  in  such  a manner  that  no  money 
shall  be  sent  from  Germany  to  Belgium  during  the  period  of  the 
war.” 

That  is,  the  goods  were  seized  against  the  will  of  the  owner 
and  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  German  authorities  who  seized 
them.  The  owner  had  to  wait  indefinitely  for  his  pay,  which 
would  be  made,  if  at  all,  “in  such  a manner  that  no  money  shall 
be  sent  from  Germany  to  Belgium  during  the  period  of  the  war.” 
The  Rathenau  Plan  was  evidently  in  operation.  Naturally,  the 
German  Government  has  not  been  willing  to  allow  any  full 
statement  of  its  operations  to  be  published. 

Some  idea  of  its  methods  and  of  the  systematic  exploitation 
of  Belgium  can  be  formed  by  a study  of  the  official  texts  printed 
in  German  Legislation  for  the  Occupied  Territories  of  Belgium , 
edited  by  Huberich  and  Nicol-Speyer  (The  Hague,  10  volumes, 
1915-17).  These  cover  the  period  from  September  5,  1914,  to 
March  29,  1917,  and  reprint  The  Official  Bulletin  of  Laws  and 
Ordinances  in  the  three  languages,  German,  French  and  Flemish. 
But  these  volumes  do  not  give  a complete  account  of  the  exac- 
tions, as  they  include  only  the  general  laws,  etc.,  published 
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officially,  and  not  the  special  fines  or  additional  requisitions 
ordered  by  local  German  authorities. 

The  first  step  under  the  Hathenau  Plan  was  to  ascertain 
what  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  other  supplies  were  accessible. 
Consequently  there  were  many  ordinances  commanding  the 
declaration  of  certain  wares.  The  following  is  an  example: 

ORDINANCE  COMMANDING  DECLARATION  OF  GOODS. 

“Brussels,  December  11,  1914. 

“All  stocks  of  benzine,  benzol,  petroleum,  spirits  of  alcohol, 
glycerin,  oils  and  fats  of  any  kind,  toluol,  carbide,  raw  rubber 
and  rubber  waste,  as  well  as  all  automobile  tires,  shall  im- 
mediately be  reported  in  writing  to  the  respective  chiefs  of 
districts  or  commanders,  with  a statement  of  quantity  and  the 
place  of  storage.  * * * 

“If  a report  is  not  made  the  wares  shall  be  confiscated  for  the 
State  and  the  guilty  individual  shall  be  punished  by  the  Military 
Authorities.”  (From  German  Legislation,  etc.,  Yol.  I,  p.  95.) 

Such  a declaration  made  it  easy  for  the  military  authorities 
later  to  acquire  the  wares  either  by  direct  requisition  or  by  forced 
sales.  The  following  are  examples: 

ORDINANCES  REQUISITIONING  GOODS. 

“Brussels,  August  13,  1915. 

“Art.  1.  The  stocks  of  chicory  roots  existing  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government  in  Belgium  are  hereby 
commandeered.”  (From  German  Legislation,  etc.,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  148.) 

“Brussels,  January  8,  1916. 

“Art.  1.  All  wools  (raw  wool,  washed  wool,  tops  and  noils, 
woolen  waste,  woolen  yarns,  artificial  wools,  as  well  as  mixtures 
of  these  articles  with  others)  and  also  all  mattresses  filled  with 
the  wools  above  specified  and  now  an  object  of  trade  or  introduced 
into  trade,  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, are  hereby  commandeered. 

“Wool  freshly  shorn  or  in  any  other  way  separated  from  the 
skin  shall  also  be  subject  to  seizure  immediately  upon  its  separa- 
tion.” (From  German  Legislation , etc.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  57.) 

NOTICE  FROM  COMMISSION  SENT  TO  REQUISITION  BELGIAN 

HORSES,  OCT.,  1914. 

“General  Depot  for  Horses. 

“The  Commission  for  the  purchase  of  horses  will  sit  on  Monday, 
November  3,  at  3 o’clock  (4  o’clock  German  time),  at  the  Grand’ 
Place,  Thuillies. 
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“All  harness  and  saddle  horses,  as  well  as  yearling  foals,  must 
be  brought  before  the  Commission. 

“Harness  horses,  must,  if  possible,  be  provided  with  their 
working  harness.  Purchases  will  be  paid  for  in  ready  money  and 
without  rebate. 

“The  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
“Central  Depot  for  Horses. 

“For  the  German  Governor-Generalship. 

“Any  persons  neglecting  to  bring  their  horses  before  the  Com- 
mission will  be  liable  to  have  their  stock  requisitioned  without 
compensation.”  (From  Reports  on  the  Violation  of  the  Rights 
of  Nations  and  x>f  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  W ar  in  Belgium,  Vol.  II, 

p.  11.) 

During  the  period  from  October,  1914,  to  March,  1917,  there 
were  no  less  than  92  separate  ordinances  of 

nances'issued.dl"  the  General  Government  commanding  the 
declaration,  forced  sale,  or  confiscation  of  various 
materials.  Of  these  45  were  issued  in  1915  and  35  in  1916.  And 
these  do  not  include  such  forced  sales  as  the  one  just  cited  for  the 
horses,  because  many  were  issued,  as  in  this  case,  not  by  the 
Governor-General  but  by  officials  in  charge  of  separate  bureaus. 

A good  example  of  the  evolution  of  the  decrees  for  declaration 
and  confiscation  will  be  found  in  German  Legislation,  etc.,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  178-186,  338-340,  403-406: 

1.  A decree  issued  at  Brussels,  July  19,  1916,  lists  several 
pages  of  textile  materials  which  are  to  be  declared.  . 

2.  A decree  of  August  22,  1916,  enlarges  the  preceding  list. 

3.  A decree  drawn  up  July  19,  1916,  but  not  published  till 
September  12,  1916,  declares  75  per  cent  of  this  material  subject 
to  seizure  by  the  Militdrisches  Textil- Beschajfungsamt. 

4.  Later  decrees  of  seizure  cover  materials  overlooked  in  these. 

GERMANY’S  NEED  OF  METALS. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  for  her  manufactures  Germany 
needs  vast  stocks  of  metal.  The  Rathenau  Plan,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  was 
directed  especially  toward  supplying  this  need.  Every  scrap 
of  metal  in  the  conquered  countries  that  could  possibly  be  seized 
has  been  confiscated.  The  ordinance  below  is  given  here  as 
an  example  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  system  of  requisitions. 
The  prices  to  be  paid  were  entirely  too  low  and  the  sixth  section 
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shows  that  the  German  authorities  did  not  expect  that  the  owners 
of  the  property  would  be  satisfied  with  the  price  that  was  to  be 

paid. 

ORDINANCE  DECLARING  METALS  SEIZED. 

The  following  ordinance  was  issued  at  Brussels  under  date  of 
December  13,  1916: 

“Section  1.  The  following  designated  objects  aye  hereby  seized 
and  must  be  delivered. 

“Section  2.  Movable  and  fixed  household  articles  made  of 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  brass,  bronze  or  tombac,  whatever  their 
state: — 

“1.  Kitchen  utensils,  metal  ware,  and  household  utensils, 
except  cutlery. 

“2.  Wash  basins,  bath  tubs,  warm-water  heaters  and  reser- 
voirs. 

“3.  Individual  or  firm  name-plates  in  and  on  the  houses, 
door-knobs,  knockers  and  metal  decorations  on  doors  and 
carriages  not  necessary  for  locking. 

“4.  Curtain  rods  and  holders  and  stair-carpet  fixtures. 

“5.  Scales. 

“6.  All  other  household  articles  or  adornments  made  of  tin. 

“The  articles  included  under  the  numerals  1-6  are  subject  to 
seizure  and  delivery  even  when  not  contained  in  households  in 
the  narrow  sense,  but  in  other  inhabited  or  uninhabited  buildings 
and  rooms  j^e.  g.  offices  of  authorities,  office  rooms  in  factories 
and  entries) . 

“Section  3.  Exempt  from  seizure  and  delivery: — 

“1.  Articles  on  and  in  churches  and  other  buildings  and 
rooms  dedicated  to  religious  services. 

“2.  Articles  in  hospitals  and  clinics,  as  well  as  in  the  private 
offices  of  physicians,  apothecaries  and  healers,  so  far  as  these 
articles  are  essential  to  the  care  of  the  sick  or  the  practise  of 
medicine  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

“3.  Articles  in  public  buildings. 

“4.  Articles  which  are  part  of  commercial  or  industrial  stores 
either  designated  for  sale  or  useful  in  the  business.  For  these 
articles  a special  decree  is  enacted.* 

“Section  4.  Procedure  of  seizure  is  as  follows: 

“All  alteration  of  the  articles  subject  to  seizure  is  forbidden. 
All  judicial  disposition  or  change  of  ownership  is  interdicted, 
except  insofar  as  the  following  paragraphs  permit. 

•Such  articles  in  trade  and  industry  were  declared  seized  December  30,  1916.  The  form  of  that 
edict  is  practically  the  same  as  this,  penalties  being  somewhat  higher.  The  listing  of  these 
articles  had  occurred  in  July,  1916.  Other  items  were  added  later  and  all  were  now  declared 
seized. 
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“Section  5.  Obligation  to  deliver. — The  delivery  of  the  seized 
articles  must  be  made  at  the  time  and  places  designated  by  the 
Division  of  Trade  and  Industry;  it  can  also  be  made  before  the 
requisition  at  the  Zentral-Einkaufsgesellschaft  for  Belgium.  Upon 
delivery  the  ownership  of  the  articles  is  vested  in  the  German 
Military  Administration. 

“Articles  of  artistic  or  historic  value,  if  so  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Delivery,  need  not  be  delivered. 

. “The  Bureau  of  Delivery  may  for  unusual  cause  grant  exemp- 
tion from  delivery. 

“Section  6.  Indemnity. — The  following  prices  will  be  paid  for 
the  delivered  articles: 

Copper,  per  kilo 4 francs  Brass 3 francs 

Tin 7.50  “ Bronze 3 “ 

Nickel 13  “ Tombac 3 “ 

“In  arranging  the  weight,  seizures  of  non-designated  materials 
will  not  be  included. 

“The  payment  will  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Delivery.  Payment  will  be  made  to  the 
deliverer  without  question  of  his  ownership. 

“If  the  deliverer  refuses  to  accept  the  payment  he  will  be  given 
a receipt  and  the'determination  of  the  indemnity  in  this  case  will 
follow  through  the  Reichsentschddigungskommission  according 
to  the  rules  in  force. 

“Section  7.  Persons  and  corporations  affected  by~this  decree. — 

“1.  House-owners,  inhabitants  and  heads  of  establishments. 
“2.  Persons,  associations  and  corporations  of  a private  or 
public  nature  whose  buildings  or  rooms  contain  articles  enumer- 
ated in  section  2. 

“To  this  group,  furthermore,  belong  also  State,  church,  and 
community  business  and  industrial  establishments,  including 
business,  industrial  and  office  buildings  in  the  ownership,  posses- 
sion or  guardianship  of  military  and  civil  authorities.  For  build- 
ings abandoned  or  not  occupied  by  their  owners  or  inhabitants, 
the  communal  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  this 
decree.  The  district  commanders  are  authorized  to  furnish  further 
instructions  to  the  communities  in  this  case.  If  dwelling  houses 
are  occupied  as  quarters  by  German  military  or  civil  authorities 
the  execution  of  this  order  rests  upon  the  military  authorities 
concerned. 

“Section  8.  Confiscation.- — [Failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  decree  entails  confiscation.] 

“Section  9.  Co-operation  of  Communities . — [Local  authorities 
ordered  to  co-operate  in  execution  of  this  order.] 
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“Section  10.  Certificates  of  exemption. — [Verwaltungschef  em- 
powered to  issue  certificates  of  exemption.] 

“Section  11.  Punishment  for  violations. — Anyone  who  in- 
tentionally or  through  gross  negligence  violates  the  present  decree 
or  supplementary  regulations  will  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  two  years  or  a fine  not  to  exceed  20,000  m., 
or  both.  Anyone  who  urges  or  incites  others  to  violate  the  present 
decree  or  its  supplementary  regulations  'will  be  punished  in  like 
manner,  unless  he  has  incurred  graver  punishment  under  the 
general  law.  The  attempt  is  punishable.  Military  courts  and 
military  authorities  are  empowered  to  try  cases."  (From 
German  Legislation,  etc.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  389-394.) 


ARTICLES  ACQUIRED  BY  CONFISCATION  OR  FORCED  SALE 

IN  BELGIUM 

(Compiled  from  the  official  ordinances.) 


. I.  MINERALS  AND  METALS. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Aluminum. 

Antimony. 

Zinc. 

Nickel. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Silver. 

Gold 

Platinum. 

Tungsten  and  ferro-tungsten,  tungsten 
steel. 

Manganese,  ferro-manganese  and 
spiegeleisen . 

Chrome,  chrome  iron  and  chrome  steel. 
Molybdenum  and  ferro-molybdenum. 
Vanadium  and  ferro-vanadium. 
Titanium  and  ferro-titanium. 

Cobalt. 

Alloys  of  all,  especially: 

Brass. 

Tombac. 

Bronze.  * 

Alfenid. 

Ores  and  slag: 

Nickel. 

• Manganese. 

Tungsten. 

Chrome. 

Molybdenum. 

Vanadium. 

Titanium. 

Cobalt. 

Ground  Thomas  slag. 


Graphite. 

Pyrite. 

Ferro -silicum. 

F erro-phosphorus . 

Silico-spiegel. 

Silicomanangaluminum . 

Haemitite  pig  iron. 

II.  CHEMICALS. 

Toluol. 

Copper  sulphate. 

Mercury. 

Salts  of  tin. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Vanadium  acid. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Liquid  ammonia. 

Salts  of: 

Chrome. 

Vanadium. 

Titanium. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Nitrate  of  lime. 

Coal  tar  dyes. 

Phosphates. 

Saltpeter. 

III.  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

Electric  condensers  and  conductors. 
Belts. 

Transmission  cables. 

Insulated  cables. 

Trolley  wires. 

Copper  wire  and  cables. 
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Rail  connections. 

Drums  for  gas  meters. 

Rails  for  railroad. 

High-speed  steel. 

Cocks. 

Valves. 

Injectors. 

Greasing  apparatus. 

Ingots. 

Blooms. 

Billets. 

Sheet  billets. 

IV.  FOOD. 

Grains  for  bread-making,  all  kinds. 
Flour. 

Fats. 

Sugar  beets  and  seed . 

Chicory  roots. 

Bran. 

Chaff. 

Oat  straw. 

Gelatine. 

V.  CLOTHING. 

Knitted  goods: 

Sweaters. 

Gloves. 

Scarfs. 

Underclothes  for  men. 

Shirts  for  men. 

Coats. 

Socks. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Belts. 

Garters. 

Suspenders. 

Laces. 

Braid. 

Edging. 

Articles  of  ribbon. 

Leather  stockings. 

Knee  guards. 

Chest  protectors. 

VI.  TEXTILES. 

Material  for: 

Top  clothes. 

Underclothes. 

Bed  sheets. 

Pillow  slips. 

Coverings. 

Dusters. 

Awning. 

Lining. 

Knitted  goods. 

Ribbon . 


Cloth  in  the  bolt  of: 

Cotton. 

Wool  and  half  wool. 

Linen  and  half  linen. 

Other  weaves. 

Velvet. 

Felt. 

Plush. 

Yarns. 

Flax. 

Wool: 

Raw. 

Washed. 

Top. 

Artificial. 

Cotton. 

Hemp. 

Silk: 

Raw. 

Stuffing. 

All  kinds  of,  made  up. 

Animal  and  vegetable  fiber: 

Cocoanut  fiber. 

Varec. 

African  hair. 

Raffia. 

Thread: 

Cotton. 

Silk  or  artificial  silk. 

Linen,  half  or  mixed. 

For  twine  and  string. 

For  sewing. 

VII.  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 

The  following,  when  made  of  copper, 
bronze,  brass,  tombac,  nickel  or  tin: 

Kitchen  and  household  utensils. 
Bath  tubs. 

Wash  basins. 

Stove  reservoirs. 

Hot  water  heaters. 

Name  plates. 

Decorations  of  all  kinds. 

* Door  knobs  and  knockers. 

Curtain  rods  and  holders. 

Scales. 

* Cups. 

Jugs. 

Plates. 

Stein  covers. 

Siphons. 

Funnels. 

Stair  carpet  rods. 

Door  fixtures. 

Window  fixtures. 

Furniture  fixtures. 

Clothes  hangers. 

Furnace  trimmings. 
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Stove  trimmings. 

Water  fixtures. 

Gas  fixtures. 

Bed-covering. 

Linoleum. 

Oilcloth. 

Waterproof  cloth  of  any  kind. 

Table  cloths. 

Napkins. 

Silk  cloths. 

Awning,  etc. 

Matches. 

VIII.  OLD  MATERIAL. 

Rubber. 

Rubber  tires . 

Rails. 

Scrap.: 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Metal  generally. 

Iron  tools. 

Half  finished  tools. 

Copper  parts  of  old  machines. 

Waste: 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Flax. 

Mill. 

Scraps  of: 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Felt.* 

All  textiles. 

Rags  in  general. 

Felt  of  any  kind. 

IX.  OILS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

Benzine. 

Benzol. 

Oils,  including  material  from  which 
they  are  made: 

Fats. 

Cottonseed. 

Linseed. 

Castor  oil. 

Palm  oil. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

Oileine . 

Stearine. 

Mineral  oils. 

X.  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  IN- 
DUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Saddleries: 

Trimmings,  etc. 


Stores: 

Show  window  decorations . 

Scales. 

Name  plates. 

Railing. 

Breweries: 

Copper  kettles. 

Copper  pipes . 

Heating  coils. 

Refrigerating  coils. 

Dairies: 

Milk  cans,  etc. 

Sugar  and  glucose  refineries: 

Vacuum  cooking  vessels. 

Basins  for  dissolving  sugar. 
Reservoirs. 

Heating  coils. 

Distilleries  and  yeast  factories: 
Distilling  columns. 

Alembics. 

Candy,  cracker  and  chocolate  estab- 
lishments: 

Open  and  vacuum  cooking  vessels. 
Syrup  and  marmalade  factories: 
Cooking  vessels . 

Reservoirs . 

Heating  coils. 

Dye  houses,  tanneries  and  cleaning 
establishments: 

Cooking  vessels. 

Stirring  rods. 

Heating  coils. 

Chemical  plants: 

Special  apparatus. 

Paper  factories: 

Fittings  of  machinery. 

Trolleys  and  railways: 

Brakes. 

Controllers. 

Fenders. 

Printing  and  engraving  establishments: 
Matrices. 

Galvanos. 

Cylinders. 

Plates. 

Leads,  slugs,  etc. 

All  metal  products  of  copper,  tin, 
nickel  or  alloys  are  included,  even 
if  plated  with  another  metal. 

XI.  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Camphor. 

Codein. 

Morphine . 

Opium . 

Surgical  dressings. 

Instruments  in  drug  stores  and  phy- 
sicians’ offices,  if  not  in  use  or  if  more 
could  be  procured. 
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XII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wood: 

Osier,  dry,  green,  including  the 
bark,  barked. 

Logs,  blocks  and  lumber. 

Standing  timber. 

Reeds. 

Rattan. 

Tanning  supplies: 

Skins. 

Leather. 

Bark  and  wood  for  tanning. 

Skins,  horns,  feet,  bones  and  carcasses 
of: 

Horses. 

In  addition  the  German  authorities  regulate  and  control  the 
sale  of  most  of  the  wares  which  have  not  been  confiscated  by 
them. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  REGULATION  AND  CONTROL 

ARE  EXERCISED, 

EDICT  JULY  19,  1916. 

“Roasting  of  grains  of  all  kinds  without  obtaining  my  permis- 
sion beforehand  is  hereby  forbidden. 

“Violations  [of  this  law]  will  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
up  to  five  years  or  fine  up  to  20,000  marks.  Both  punishments 
may  be  inflicted  at  the  same  time,  together  with  confiscation  of 
the  supplies  roasted  or  to  be  roasted. 

“The  German  military  courts  and  military  authorities  are 
authorized  to  judge  violations.”  (From  German  Legislation, 
etc.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  165.) 

EDICT  SEPT.  7,  1916. 

“1.  In  the  execution  of  my  decree  of  July  19,  1916,  relating 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  roasting  of  grains,  I grant  to  the  Comite 
National  authority  to  place  on  sale  malt-coffee  made  of  roasted 
grain. 

“2.  The  malt-coffee  placed  on  sale  by  the  Comite  National 
will  come  in  only  one  form  of  package,  of  which  a sample  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Zentral-Ernte-  Kommission,  examined,  and 
approved  by  it. 

“3.  This  form  of  package  consists  of  a brown  paper  bag  which 
contains  500  grammes  of  malt-coffee  and  bears  on  its  front  in  red 
letters  the  words: 

‘ Torrealine 

‘Paquet  de  500  Grammes 
and  in  black  letters: 

‘Marque  dSposee 

‘Comite  national  de  secours  et  d’ alimentation.’ 


Calves. 

Goats. 

Rabbits. 

Dogs. 

Horses. 

Horse  blankets. 
Tar. 

Rosin. 

Cement  bags . 
Sacks  of  all  kinds. 
Raw  gum. 

Gutta  percha. 
Balata  gum. 
Vulcanized  fiber. 
Glycerin. 
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"On  the  back  of  the  package  is  printed  in  Flemish  and  French — 

‘Torrealine’  is  an  absolutely  pure  and  healthful  product, 
it  can  only  be  sold  in  sealed  packages. 

‘Torrealin^is  sold  only  at  the  stores  of  the  Comite  national 
de  secours  et  d’ alimentation.  Purchasers  can  obtain  it  only 
to  the  extent  of  their  ration  and  exclusively  for  their  personal 
consumption.  All  reselling  is  prohibited.’ 

"The  package  is  sealed  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a round 
label  so  placed  that  one  of  these  labels  must  be  torn  in  opening 
the  package.  The  labels  have  in  white  letters  on  a red  back- 
ground the  word  ‘Torrealine,’  and  below  or  above  this  word,  in 
small  red  letters  on  a white  background,  Comite  national  de 
secours  et  d’ alimentation. 

"4.  Until  further  notice  the  price  of  500  grams  of  Torrealine 
is  50  centimes. 

"5.  It  is  forbidden  to  sell  malt-coffee  in  other  than  the 
designated  package  or  to  place  it  on  sale  at  other  than  the 
designated  places. 

"6.  Violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  previous  paragraph 
will  be  punished  with  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year  or 
with  a fine  of  5,000  mark's,  or  both,  together  with  the  confiscation 
of  the  illegally  used  suoplies.”  (From  German  Legislation,  etc., 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  459-461.) 

GERMAN  PRETENCES  OF  INTEREST  IN  BELGIAN  PROSPERITY. 

Other  ocdinances  show  equally  minute  methods  for  regulating 
other  articles.  The  German  authorities  have  wondered  that, 
after  they  had  taken  such  pains  to  look  after  the  smallest  details, 
the  Belgians  were  not  grateful. 

"For  the  Germans  feel  it.  They  have  wanted  friendly  civil 
treatment  from  the  Belgians;  they  have  tried  in  their  uncom- 
prehending, unsympathetic,  stiffly  patronizing,  semi-contemp- 
tuous way  to  get  it,  and  they  have  expected  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
more  than  civility,  it  was  deference  that  they  first  expected — 
in  parts  of  occupied  France  the  people  have  to  salute  the  German 
officers,  or  get  shot — but  when  the  deference  was  seen  to  be 
hopeless,  they  expected  civility.”  (From  Vernon  Kellogg,  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1917,  p.  438.) 

Von  Bissing  was  fond  of  posing  as  a friend  and  protector  of  the 
Belgians.  He  said  to  Cardinal  Mercier:  "I  hope  that  our  relations 
will  be  loyal.  * * * I have  received  the  mission  of  dressing 

the  wounds  of  Belgium.”  (Quoted  from  German  War  Practices, 
Part  I,  p.  66.) 
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"All  this  great  and  affectionate  interest  in  matters  and  people 
Flemish,  exhibited  by  General  von  Bissing  and  his  staff,  and  by 
the  German  Chancellor  and  his  Berlin  associates,  and  now  by 
von  Schaibele,  the  new  special  sub-governor  *for  Flemish  Bel- 
gium, is  so  simple  and  obvious  in  its  reason  and  intent  that  it  is 
nothing  short  of  astounding  that  any  Germans,  ‘of  good  mind 
and  university-trained,’  can,  for  a moment,  believe  that  it  could 
fool  any  one,  least  of  all  the  people  most  immediately  concerned.” 
(From  Vernon  Kellogg,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October, 
1917,  p.  435.) 

The  German  officials  who  had  preceded  von  Bissing  had  also  en- 
couraged the  manufacturing  industries  to  some  extent. 

"The  general  [von  R.]  declared  an  interest  in  'caring  for  the 
people.’  He  was  trying  to  reestablish  the  industries  of  the  region, 
he  said.  I had  noted  the  stacks  of  two  factories  smoking  as  we 
entered  the  town.  Such  sights  in  Belgium  and  North  France  have 
been  unusual  for  two  years,  and  attract  attention.  I said  we  were 
very  glad  to  learn  of  his  interest,  and  asked  what  the  factories 
were.  He  turned  to  the  gentleman  on  his  other  side.  But  a less 
discerning  young  officer  across  the  table  said  they  were  making 
corrugated  iron.  This  is  an  article  much  used  in  and  behind  the 
trenches. 

"There  is  also  much  cutting  of  trees — French  trees — and  sawing 
of  lumber  going  on  in  occupied  France.  Wood  is  also  much  used 
in  the  trenches.  And  large  herds  of  cattle  are  being  pastured  in 
French  pastures.  They  are  German  cattle  for  the  soldiers.  The 
French  cattle  have  long  ago  been  eaten  by  them. 

"I  suppose  all  this  is  just  war.  But  when  such  things  are 
given  the  color  before  the  world  of  ‘restoring  the  industries  of 
the  people,’  the  specific  object  of  this  restoration  should  be  told. 
The  bald  truth  is  that  Governor  von  Bissing’s  repeated  declara- 
tions of  rehabilitating  industries  in  Belgium,  and  the  similar 
statements  of  the  General  Staff  for  NorthemFrance,are  equivo- 
cations. What  has  been  strongly  attempted  has  been  a forced 
exploitation  of  the  people  for  German  military  advantage.” 
(From  Vernon  Kellogg,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1917, 
pp.  152-153.) 

OPPOSITION  IN  GERMANY  TO  PERMITTING  MANUFACTURING 

IN  BELGIUM. 

But  some  industries  which  were  not  directly  useful  to  the 
Germans  had  been  allowed  to  resume  work  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  doing  this  the  German  officials  in  Belgium  had  aroused  anger 
in  Germany,  as  the  Belgian  industries  competed  with  German 
manufacturers.  The  latter  are  not  willing  to  permit  any  com- 
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petition  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  peoples,  as  is  shown  by  the 
comment  on  the  attempt  to  renew  the  making  of  glass  in  Belgium. 

In  an  article  in  the  Wirtschaftzeitung  dev  Zentralmachte, 
November  10,  1916,  with  the  title  “The  German  Glass  Industry 
and  the  War,”  Dr.  Goetze,  head  of  the  union  of  glass  makers  in 
Germany,  states  that  before  the  war  the  German  factories  could 
not  compete  with  the  Belgian  in  exporting.  The  military  occu- 
pation of  Belgium  had  at  first  crushed  the  Belgian  industry. 
But  the  Imperial  Civil  Administration  had  allowed  the  Belgian 
factories  to  resume  their  work  to  such  an  extent  that  they  pro- 
duced half  as  much  as  they  had  done  before  the  war  and  con- 
sequently threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  German  industry. 
Then,  to  quote  Dr.  Goetze’s  words,  “it  had  become  vital  to  the 
German  manufacturers  of  glass  wares  that  the  Belgian  manu- 
factures should  be  stopped  from  going  to  neutral  markets,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  German  Civil  Administration  has 
fully  recognized  the  necessity  of  arranging  this  matter  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  German  industry,  and  that  it  has  taken 
suitable  action.”  In  spite  of  this  some  Belgian  shops  were  able 
to  do  some  exporting  and  had  affected  the  market  price.  “Meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  stop  this.  For  this  reason  the  factories 
of  central  and  eastern  Germany,  which  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned, have  secured  the  promulgation  of  an  order  stopping 
importation,  transit,  and  exportation.  * * * We  must  de- 

mand that  the  German  Civil  Administration  of  Belgium  should 
first  of  all  look  out  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
German  industry.” 

SEIZURE  OF  TRADE  SECRETS. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  aid  of  the  German  Government  in 
ruining  Belgian  industries  which  competed  with  them,  German 
manufacturers  have  also  been  aided  by  the  German  Government 
in  obtaining  Belgian  trade  secrets.  For  example,  Dr.  Bronnert 
secured  a permit  from  the  War  Ministry  to  visit  the  factory  at 
Obourg  for  making  artificial  silk.  He  took  full  notes  of  all  that 
he  could  learn  when  he  visited  it,  on  December  9,  1916,  and 
carried  away  designs  and  parts  of  the  machinery.  Dr.  Bronnert 
is  a director  of  a German  factory  for  making  artificial  silk  which 
competes  with  the  Belgian  factory.  (From  the  Informations 
Beiges,  No.  307.) 
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GERM  AN_  EXPLAN  ATICN  OF  POLICY  IN  BELGIUM. 

Because  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  manufacturers  the  Ger- 
man authorities  in  Belgium  were  in  a very  difficult  situation.  For 
it  was  necessary  to  allow  the  Belgians  to  carry-on  some  manu- 
facturing and  commerce  so  that  they  could  pay  the  huge  sums 
demanded  month  after  month  by  the  German  authorities.  The 
German  Government  felt  that  they  must  make  an  explanation 
to  the  German  public  and  accordingly  the  following  “inspired” 
article  was  published  in  a paper: 

“We  have  received  the  following  from  Brussels  from  a well- 
informed  quarter: 

“While  in  the  east  our  armies  are  advancing  invincibly  and 
in  the  west  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  army  is  being  proved  afresh 
every  day  in  the  stubborn  struggle,  a work  is  being  accomplished 
behind  the  front  in  conquered  and  occupied  Belgium  which  is  of 
no  less  importance  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war.  For  it  is 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  army  to  maintain  quietness  and 
order  in  its  rear,  to  restore  orderly  conditions  in  this  country 
which  h^.q  been  sorely  visited  by  the  war,  and  to  create  foundations 
for  the  future  upon  which  there  can  be  further  building  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  ^ 

“The  opinion  seems  to  be  wide-spread  in  many  circles  at  home 
that  the  scepter  was  wielded  too  mildly  in  the  conquered  country; 
voices  have  been  heard  which  cry,  ‘Become  harsh,’  which  raise 
the  reproach  that  the  enemy’s  country  is  being  treated  as  if  it 
were  our  own;  voices  which  blame  the  German  Government  in 
Belgium  for  troubling  itself  about  the  revival  of  trade  and 
Demand  for  industry,  instead  of  decimating  the  whole  country 
death  blow  to  economically  and  giving  the  death-blow- to  its 
Belgian  competi-  power  • f competition.  Such  criticisms  exhibit 
tion*  a short-sighted  judgment  of  the  tasks  which  are 

to  be  carried  out  in  Belgium  and  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
hitherto.  Justice  must  hold  sway,  even  in  our  dealings  with  the 
enemy  who  is  fighting  us;  how  much  more  in  those  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country!  A strong  hand  and  a just 
hand  must  meet  in  order  to  govern  a country  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. All  exaggerated  mildness,  all  sentimentality,  must 
be  avoided  and  are  being  avoided,  but  true  strength  will  always 
be  just;  severe  at  need,  but  not  unnecessarily  harsh.  With  such  a 
principle  the  conqueror  only  pursues  his  own  deepest  interests. 
Or  should  he,  perchance,  by  vexatious  and  arbitrary  treatment, 
drive  the  already  grievously- incensed  nation , in  the  rear  of  his  own 
army,  to  despair?  The  German  Government  in  Belgium  does  all  it 
possibly  can  to  set  trade  and  traffic  going  again  and  to  provide 
earnings  and  bread  for  the  working  classes,  not  in  order  to  pay 
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Belgium  loving  services  thereby,  but  in  order  to  prevent  famine 
and  disease  behind  the  front  of  our  army  from  endangering  their 
safety  and  health.  It  has  therefore  willingly  lent  its  hand  to  the 
procuring  of  food  for  the  distressed  population  from  neutral 
countries  in  ordef  to  spare  our  home  supplies  and  to  save  our 
own  troops  from  privations.  It  has  permitted 
^baLTeeds1”01  needful  supplies  of  coal  to  be  forwarded. 

Competition  against  our  home  production  cannot 
arise  thereby,  for  only  so  much  can  be  forwarded  to  Belgium  as 
is  necessary  for  the^bare  needs  of  its  freezing  people  and  of  its 
industry,  which  is  'prolonging  a painful  existence.  With  far- 
sighted understanding  the  Government  is  also  endeavoring  to 
introduce  institutions  for  social  amelioration,  which  the  Belgian 
Government — perhaps  out  of  regard  for  the  increase  of  the  costs 
of  production  which  would  have  resulted  therefrom — had  hitherto 
neglected.  If  the  labor  and  productivity  in  the  country  is  thus 
gradually  increased  again  by  this  means,  then  the  occupying 
troops,  as  well  as  the  country,  get  the  advantage  of  this,  for  they 
also  have  to  resort  to  the  products  of  the  country  for  their  needs. 
And  then,  how  is  Belgium  to  provide  the  financial  payments 
which  are  imposed  upon  her,  if  her  vital  energy  is  sapped?” 
(From  the  Norddeuts'che  Allgemeine  Zeitung , December  29,  1914.) 

In  addition,  reassuring  statements  were  published  in  another 
paper : 

“We  shall  be  able  to  provide  the  raw  materials  and  other 
necessities  for  our  manufactures,  as  well  as  food.  * * * 

“But  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  large  supplies  of  the 
most  important.  In  Antwerp  we  found  and  seized  very  large 
stocks;  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
we  were  able  to  requisition  very  large  supplies  of  wool  and 
metals.  * * * 

“And  from  the  very  beginning  we  have  created  a far-reaching 
organization  which  was  to  find  the  essential  materials  needed 
under  the  conditions  of  war.  This  Raw  Stuffs  Bureau  [of  Rathe- 
nau]  has  been  established  in  the  War  Ministry  and  in  connection 
with  the  auxiliary  organizations  for  each  branch  of  industry 
has  rapidly  grown  into  a great  official  bureau.  * * * By  this 
the  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  our 
industrial  life,  has  been  assured.  The  old  saying  that  war  must 
support  war  has  come  into  honor  again  in  a changed  sense.” 
(From  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung , January  1,  1915.) 

“From  now  on  the  [woolen]  industry  will  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  raw  materials  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  stocks  of 
wool  which  have  been  seized  in  the  enemy  country  or  which 
the  Kriegswollbedarfsgeschaft  under  the  authority  of  the  War 
Ministry  can  supply.  Consequently  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  be 
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able  to  state  that  the  stocks  which  the  State  has  secured  are  so 
large  that  one  can  no  longer  speak  of  a wool  famine;  at  the  very 
least  the  military  needs  are  fully  supplied  for  a long  time.” 
(From  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  2,  1915.) 

“Le  Temps  of  January  5,  1915,  publishes  the  following  extract 
from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung : 

“ 'The  goods  of  different  sorts  seized  in  the  enemies’  territories 
are  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where 
to  put  them  increases  day  by  day.  At  the  request  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  War,  all  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been  asked  to 
give  all  possible  information  with  regard  to  storehouses,  sheds, 
etc.,  which  could  be  used  temporarily  to  warehouse  the  spoil.’” 
(From  S.  S.  McClure,  Obstacles  to  Peace,  Boston,  1917,  p.  124.) 

CONTEMPT  FOR  HAGUE  REGULATIONS. 

When  some  Belgians  attempted  to  protest  against  the  illegal 
requisitions  and  based  their  protest  upon  the  violations  of  inter- 
national law,  and  especially  of  the  Hague  Regulations,  they 
received  this  brutal  answer:  , 

“(Read  at  Halluin,  on  the  30th  June  [1915],  at  11.30  p.m.,  to 
the  Municipal  Council  and  notables  of  the  Town  of  Halluin.) 

“ ‘Gentlemen: 

“ ‘What  is  happening  is  known  to  all  these  gentlemen.  It  is 
the  conception  and  interpretation  of  Article  52  of  the  Hague 
Convention  which  has  created  difficulties  between  you  and  the 
German  military  authority.  On  which  side  is  the  right?  It  is 
not  for  us  to  discuss  that,  for  we  are  not  competent,  and  we  shall 
never  arrive  at  an  understanding  on  this  point.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  the  diplomatists  and  the  representatives  of  the  various 
States  after  the  war. 

“ ‘Today  it  is  exclusively  the  interpretation  of  German 
military  authority  which  is  valid,  and  for  that  reason  we  intend 
that  all  that  we  shall  need  for  the  maintenance  of  our  troops  shall 
be  made  by  the  workers  of  the  territory  occupied.  I can  assure 
you  that  the  German  authority  will  not  under  any  circumstances 
desist  from  demanding  its  rights,  even  if  a town  of  15,000  in- 
habitants should  have  to  perish.  The  measures  introduced  up  to 
the  present  are  only  a beginning,  and  every  day  severe  measures 
will  be  taken  until  our  object  is  obtained. 

“ ‘This  is  the  last  word,  and  it  is  good  advice  I give  you 
tonight.  Return  to  reason,  and  arrange  for  the  workers  to  resume 
work  without  delay;  otherwise  you  will  expose  your  town,  your 
families,  and  your  persons  to  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

“ ‘Today,  and  perhaps  for  a long  time  yet,  there  is  for  Halluin 
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neither  a prefecture  nor  a French  Government.  There  is  only- 
one  will,  and  that  is  the  will  of  German  authority. 


‘“The  Commandant  of  the  Town, 

“‘Schkanck.’” 

(From  Massart,  Belgians  under  the  German  Eagle,  New  York, 
1916,  pp.  192-193.) 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  RATHENAU  PLAN. 

The  success  of  the.Rathenau  Plan  can  also  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  other  papers: 

“ ‘There  have  been  great  difficulties,  as  far  as  raw  material, 
copper,  tin,  etc.,  are  concerned,  in  keeping  up  manufacturing  in 
the  German  shops  for  making  machine  tools.  Thanks  to  the.con- 
fiscations,  the  army  administration  is  certain  not  to  run  out  of 
the  necessary  metals  before  the  end  of  the  war.”  (From  Der 
Praktische  Machinenkonstrukter,  October  24;  1915;  quoted  in 
Informations  Beiges,  No.  488.) 

“After  the  war  the  French  and  the  Belgian  competition  will 
no  longer  be  dangerous  because  of  the  destruction  brought  about 
by  the  war.”  (From  Exports,  December  28,  1915;  quoted  in 
Informations  Beiges,  No.  488.) 


GERMAN  PROFITS  FROM  THE  RATHENAU  PLAN. 

Most  instructive  is  part  of  an  article  by  Herr  Ganghofer,  con- 
taining some  frank  statements  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
reprint  in  his  book,  Journey  to  the  German  Front,  which  he  pub- 
lished later: 

“For  two  weeks  I was  on  my  feet  every  day  in  order  to  get  a 
rough  idea  of  what  is  being  done  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a single 
army  corps  by  the  German  military  machine  which  is  so  carefully 
organized  and  does  its  work  so  quietly  and  irresistibly.  What  I 
saw  done  there  on  a limited  scale  is  repeated  all  along  the  Western 
Front,  to  the  great  profit  of  Germany. 

“All  the  work  is  done  there  on  the  principle  that  as  little  as 
possible  of  what  the  army  needs  is  to  be  brought  from  Germany, 
that  as  much  as  possible  is  to  be  got  from  the  conquered  enemy 
country,  and  that  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  army  or 
useful  to  Germany  is  to  be  taken  to  Germany.  For  three  months 
about  four-fifths  of  the  army’s  needs  were  supplied  by  the 
conquered  country.  Even  now,  although  the  exhausted  sources 
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in  the  land  occupied  by  us  are  beginning  to  yield  less  abun- 
dantly, the  conquered  territory  is  still  supplying  two-thirds  of  the 
needs  of  the  German  army  in  the  West.  Because  of  this,  for  the 
last  four  months  the  German  Empire  has  saved  an  average  of 
3,500,000  to  4,000,000  marks  a day.  This  profit  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  secured  by  their  victory  is  very  greatly  increased  by 
another  means.  That  is  the  economic  war  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  international  law,  is  being  carried  on  against 
the  conquered  land  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  goods  which  belong 
to  the  State,  which  are  being  carried  to  Germany  from  Belgium 
and  Northern  France.  These  are  in  enormous  quantities  and 
consist  of  war-booty,  fortress-supplies,  grain,  wool,  metal, 
expensive  hard  wood,  and  other  things,  not  including  all  private 
property  which  cannot  be  requisitioned.  In  case  of  necessity 
this  private  property  will,  of  course,  be  secured  to  increase  the 
German  supply,  but  it  will  also  be  paid  for  at  its  full  value.  What 
Germany  saves  and  gains  by  this  economic  war,  carried  on  in  a 
business-like  way,  can  be  reckoned  at  a further  6,000,000  to 
7,000,000  marks  a day.  Thus  the  entire  profit  which  the  German 
Empire  has  made  behind  its  Western  Front  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  can  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000,000  marks.  For 
Germany  this  is  a tremendous  victory  through  the  sparing  and 
increase  in  her  economic  power;  for  the  enemy  it  is  a crushing 
defeat  through  the  exhaustion  of  all  of  the  auxiliary  financial 
sources  in  those  portions  of  his  territory  which  have  been  lost 

to  us.  . . 

“Of  the  branches  and  management  of  this  economic  war  I shall 
have  more  to  say.  Then  people  will  learn  to  banish  to  the  lumber- 
room  of  the  past  the  catch  phrase  about  ‘the  unpractical  German.’ 
A German  officer  of  high  rank  at  St.  Quentin  characterized  this 
happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  favor  in  these  half 
serious,  half  humorous  words:  ‘It  is  extraordinary  how  much  a 
man  learns!  Although  in  reality  I am  an  officer  of  the  Potsdam 
Guard,  now  I am  in  the  wool  and  lumber  business.  And  success- 
ful, too!’  ” (From  the  Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  February 
26,  1915.) 

VIEWS  OF  VON  BISSING. 

Finally,  as  to  the  advantages  secured  by  Germany  in  Belgium 
through  the  Rathenau  Plan,  we  have  von  Bissing’s  own  words. 
These  are  from  a statement  which  he  wrote  for  his  own  use,  to 
formulate  his  policy  and  the  advantages  which  he  thought  could 
be  gained  from  the  occupation  of  Belgium.  After  his  death  this 
statement  was  given  to  the  German  press  by  his  friends.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  General  von  Biss- 
ing’s Testament: 
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“Before  leaving  the  sphere  of  military  strategy,  I must  also 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  industrial  districts  are  of  great 
value,  not  only  in  peaice,  but  also  in  the  event  of  war.  A neutral 
Belgium,  or  a Belgium  made  subject  to  Anglo-French  influence, 
with  her  munition  factories,  her  metal  industry  and  her  coal, 
strengthens  the  fighting  force  and  power  of  resistance  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  way  as  our  industriaj  districts  do  for  us.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  Belgian  industry  from 
serving  the  armament  policy  of  our  enemies.  The  advantages 
which  we  have  been  able  during  the  present  war  to  obtain  from 
Belgian  industry,  by  the  removal  of  machinery  and  so  on,  are  as 
important  as  the  disadvantages  which  our  enemies  have  suffered 
through  lack  of  this  addition  to  their  fighting  strength.”  (From 
General  von  Bissing’s  Testament:  a Study  in  German  Ideals,  p.  17.) 

Further  on  in  his  statement,  he  says: 

“Germany’s  tasks  are,  of  course,  great  and  difficult,  if  Belgium 
submits  and  is  incorporated.  But  Germany  is  strong  enough, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  especially  after  this  war,  she  will  have 
plenty  of  efficient  men  to  do  in  Belgium  in  a German  sense,  what 
unfortunately  was  not  done  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Surely  we 
shall  have  learnt  from  the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  we 
shall  never  again  have  recourse  to  the  vacillating  policy  of  con- 
ciliation which  was  so  disadvantageous  not  only  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  also  in  Poland.  Of  course,  no  people  which  has  been 
appointed  to  play  a creative  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  will 
find  doves  dropping  already  roasted  into  its  mouth.  A people 
which,  during  the  war,  has  achieved  such  brilliant  things  in  the 
trenches,  in  the  Army  Command,  and  in  all  branches  of  economic 
life,  will  have  forces  enough  at  its  disposal  to  solve  the  difficult, 
but  assuredly  not  insuperable,  problems  of  peace.”  (From 
General  von  Bissing’s  Testament,  pp.  24-25.) 

The  systematic  exploitation  and  destruction  in  Flanders  and 
Northern  France  were  still  going  on  in' the  fs^l  of  1917,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  despatch: 

DESPATCH  FROM  MR.  LANGHORNE. 

“The  Hague,  Sept.  29,  1917. 

“Secretary  of  State, 

“Washington. 

“A  person  who  has  recently  arrived  here  from  Ghent  gives  the 
following  information  as  to  conditions  in  east  and  west  Flanders 
and  Northern  France: 

“The  looms  and  machinery  are  being  taken  aw^y  from  the 
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textile  mills  in  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  and  sent  to  Germany. 
Such  machines  as  cannot  be  removed  and  transported  have  in 
some  instances  been  dynamited  and  in  others  are  being  de- 
stroyed with  hammers.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Courtrai  in 
Flanders  all  the  mills  have  been  ordered  to  furnish  a list  of  their 
machinery.  The  measures  which  have  been  applied  to  the  north 
of  France  will  be  carried  out  in  Flanders.  All  textile  fabrics  have 
been  requisitioned  by  -the  military  authorities,  even  in  small 
retail  stores,  and  woolen  blankets  have  been  taken  from  private 
houses.  There  is  also  extensive  requisitioning  of  wine.  In  the 
larger  cities  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks  large  numbers  of 
children  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  have  been  brought  in  for 
office  work.  There  is  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
brought  in  for  this  purpose.  A marked  animation  was  observed 
in  the  Etappen  inspection  at  Ghent  last  week.  It  is  believed  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  inspection  something  unusual  was  being 
discussed. 

“Langhorne, 
“Charge  d’ Affaires.” 


II.  PILLAGE  AND  ARSON 


When  the  Belgian  authorities  refused  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of 
Belgium  by  yielding  to  Germany’s  demand  for 
Soldiers  en-  an  undisturbed  march  through  its  territory,  the 
lagefSed  t0  Pd*  German  military  authorities  determined  to  teach 
them  a lesson.  In  order  to  inspire  terror  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  occupied  country,  and  also  in  order  to  save 
expense  to  Germany,  the  soldiers  were  encouraged  to  pillage. 
They  were  allowed  to  drink  to  excess,  and  consequently  many 
crimes  were  committed  by  the  drunken  soldiers. 

It  is  clear  that  these  acts  could  not  have  been  done  if  the 

military  authorities  had  not  willed  it.  Several 
Strict  discipline.  ,,  ,.  . - re 

diaries  mention  the  participation  of  officers  m 

looting,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson’s  statement 

below.  (Compare  also  Part  I,,  p.  32.)  The  German  army  has 

always  been  noted  for  its  strict  discipline,  and  German  soldiers 

are  never  allowed  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  orders  of  their 

chiefs.  Germans  boast  of  the  strict  discipline  as  one  of  the  best 

products  of  their  army  system . Butin  their  advance  into  Belgium 

the  soldiers  were  given  full  license  in  all  that  did  not  interfere  with 

military  discipline. 

Moreover,  when  any  resistance  was  attempted  by  the  Belgians 
Arson  as  part  of  the  Germans  burnt  Belgian  villages.  This  was 
pollcy*  in  accordance  with  the  frightful  precepts  of  the 

Kriegsbrauch.  In  addition,  arson  was  often  resorted  to  merely  as 
a part  of  the  policy  of  frightfulness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  the  accounts  written  by  the  Belgians  or  French;  the  Germans 
themselves  furnish  ample  testimony.  Their  naive  statements  are 
especially  enlightening.  From  the  mass  of  testimony  only  a few 
typical  selections  will  be  given. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  DIARIES. 

“August  8th.  At  10  o’clock  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  then 

rested  1 kilometer  from  Salem  where  a country 

A good-humored  house 

was  completely  robbed  of  its  wine,  so 
that  we  got  into  a good  humor.  * * * 

“August  9th.  At  8 o’clock  departed  in  a southerly  direction 
towards  Renny.  Here  the  2nd  squadron  had  ravaged  frightfully 
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as  they  had  been  shot  at  from  all  the  houses.  Many  houses  were 

burnt  down.  . 

“August  11th.  [Liege.]  We  still  stayed  m the  barracks  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  for  sheer  high  spirits.  Some  played 
mouth-organs,  others  drummed  on  cooking  pots,  still  others  sang 
or  whistled,  and  in  addition  there  was  always  more  wine  and 
champagne. 

“August  17th.  We  belong  to  the  7th  Corps,  14th  Infantry 
Division,  Lieut  .-General  v.  Fleck,  Corps  Commander  v.  Bulow. 

“August  19th.  Could  not  find  rpgiment  and  remained  with 
ammunition  column.  Then  when  we  halted,  plundered  a villa, 
had  a great  deal  of  wine. 

“August  22nd.  Bivouac  near  Anderleus.  Ravaged  terribly, 
fed  magnificently. 

“August  26th.  At  6 o’clock  we  went  into  bivouac.  As  always, 
the  surrounding  houses  were  immediately  plundered^  hound 
four  rabbits,  roasted.  Dined  magnificently.  Plates,  cups,  knives 
and  forks,  glasses,  etc.;  eleven  bottles  champagne,  four  bottles 

wine,  and  six  bottles  liqueur  were  drunk. 

“August  27.  At  6:30  marched  out.  Everyone  still  provided 
with  wine  and  champagne  bottles. 

“August  28th.  Senkenteg  [St.  Quentin].  Had  to  bivouac  m 
the  market  place. . Emptied  the  houses;  carried  the  beds  on  to 
the  square  and  slept  on  them.  Had  our  fill  of  coffee.”  (From 
diary  of  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Reserve  Kase,  Second 
Regiment  of  Uhlans,  Gardelegen^Altmark.  Original  German  in 
Bryce,  Evidence  and  Documents,  p.  260.) 


“August~24.  A woman  told  me  that  the  owner  of  the  shop, 
a widow,  had  left  the  place  yesterday,  from  fear 
Laying  in  a stock  0f  English.  Eh  Men!  Hinrichs  and  I set  to 

of  clothes.  work  to  smash  a window  at  the  back.  We  got 

into  the  kitchen  and  found  there  a round  loaf..  From  there  down 
into  the  cellar,  where  we  took  five  bottles  of  wine  and  four  bottles 
of  beer  along.  Then  finding  all  the  communicating  doors  above 
locked,  we  broke  down  one  after  another.  So  we  got  into  the 
shop.  There  we  found  practically  everything  we  were  looking  for. 
Socks,  shirts,  trousers,  cigars,  and  so  on.  At  least  12  lbs.  bonbons 
and  20  lbs.  apple-cake,  very  fine'  stuff,  we  took  to  the  com- 
pany. * * * 

“In  Blamont,  we,  Hinrichs  and  I,  looted  a villa,  where,  how- 
ever, nothing  usable  fell  into  our  hands  except  letter-paper  and 

stamps.  . , , , 

“August  30th.  We  had  permission  to  get  underwear  and  eat- 
ables from  the  houses,  and  soon  the  Chasseurs  du  Garde  appeared 
in  faultless  shirts,  drawers,  and  socks.  Also  sausages,  ham, 
crackers  and  preserved  fruit  were  lugged  out.  Here  we  lived  not 
at  all  badly,  and  everyone  was  glad  to  be  quartered  here.  (From 
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the  diary  of  Hans  Georg  Harwart,  Battalion  of  the  Jagers 
of  the  Guard,  4th  Company.  Address,  Brandenburg.  Original 
German  in  Bryce,  Evidence  and  Documents,  pp.  247-248.) 

“It  was  given  out  at  first  that  we  would  take  up  our  quarters 
at  Billy,  where  the  entire  civil  population  had  already  been  ex- 
pelled, and  all  household  effects  had  been  either  taken  or  made 
useless.  This  method  of  making  war  is  absolutely 
Worse  than  barbarous.  I wonder  how  we  can  rail  about  the 

U IlCCIflflC 

conduct  of  the  Russians;  we  are  ravaging  much 
worse  in  France,  and  at  every  chance,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
there  is  burning  and  looting . But  God  is  j ust  and  sees  everything . 
‘His  mills  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceedingly  small/  ” 
(From  the  diary  of  Non-commissioned  Officer  Schultz,  of  the  46th 
Infantry  Regiment.  Original  German,  with  facsimile,  in  Les 
Violations  des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  par  V Allemagne,  Paris,  1915, 
p.  118.) 

“Brussels,  Oct.  10,  1914.  A motor  arrives  at  the  hospital 
with  booty,  a piano,  two  sewing  machines,  a lot  of  albums  and 
all  sorts  of  other  things.”  (From  the  diary  of  Private  Johannes 
Thode,  4th  Reserve-Ersatz  Regiment.  Original  German  in 
Bedier,  German  Atrocities  from  German  Evidence,  p.  23.) 


LETTER  OF  A GERMAN  SOLDIER. 

“As  a punishment  the  farm  was  burned,  and  this  sad  fate  many 
villages — flourishing  and  rich  villages — are  said 
Apology  by  a have  suffered.  As  a punishment  it  has  been 
necessary  in  a general  way  to  command  many 
things  which  were  an  injury  to  the  population  and  many  times, 
too,  unjustly;  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  worse  elements 
feel  themselves  authorized  to  commit  almost  any  enormities. 
This  reproach  applies  above  all  to  the  employees  in  the  regimental 
train  and  the  wagon  convoy,  where  all  the  unfit  elements  who 
cannot  be  used  at  the  front  are  brought  together.  These  soldiers 
pass  their  whole  day  in  repose  in  the  towns,  where  they  often 
pillage  the  wine  cellars,  bfeak  into  the  houses  which  the  frightened 
inhabitants  have  left,  destroy  and  smear  everything  with  filth, 
so  that  every  man  of  upright  mind  must  in  truth  be  seized  with 
horror  at  the  misery  of  the  war.  As  to  the  stories,  probably 
invented  in  most  cases  or  exaggerated,  of  the  children  with  hands 
hacked  off  and  of  women  who  have  been  violated,  these  naturally 
do  not  concern  the  army  as  a whole,  but  when  there  is  actually 
some  truth  in  them,  only  a few  criminals.”  (From  a letter  of 
Erwin  Brasch,  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  the  Light  Horse,  division  of 
the  Bavarian  Cavalry.  Quoted  in  Les  Violations  des  Lois  de  la 
Guerre  par  V Allemagne,  I,  pp.  86-87.) 
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«I  USed  to  ask  my  officer  about  these  wrecked  villages,  as  we 
Tan  through  them,  or  stopped  to  inspect  a local  distributing 
center.  * * * He  had  a stereotyped  reply:  ‘Punishment. 

“ ‘Punishment  for  what?’  , 

“ ‘For  a civilian’s  shooting  at  a soldier;  or  the  village  s harbor- 
ing a spy;  or  a failure  to  meet  a requisition  or  something  or  other. 

“He  never  knew  exactly;  nobody  ever  knew  exactly . Not  even 
with  all  the  explanation  from  the  captain-professor,  who  ex- 
plained it  on  a basis  of  biological  philosophy.”  (Vernon  Kellogg, 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
August,  1917.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MINISTER  BRAND  WHITLOCK. 

The  following  passages  are  taken  from  Mr.  Whitlock’s  despatch 
of  September  12,  1917,  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

“Over  all  this  area,  that  is  in  the_  country  lying  about  Vise, 
Liege  Dinant,  Namur,  Louvain,  Vilverde,  Malines,  and  Aer- 
schot  a rich  agricultural  region  dotted  with  innumerable  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets,  a land  of  contented  peace  and  plenty , during 
all  that  month  of  August  there  were  inflicted  on  the  civilian 
population  by  the  hordes  that  overran  it  deeds  of  such  ruthless 
cruelty  and  unspeakable  outrage  that  one  must  search  history 
in  vain  for  others  like  them  committed  on  such  a prodigious 
scale.  Towns  were  sacked  and  burned,  homes  were  pillaged, 
in  many  places  portions  of  the  population,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  massed  in  public  squares  and  mowed  .down  by 
mitrailleuses,  and  there  were  countless  individual  instances  of 
an  amazing  and  shameless  brutality . The  stories  of  these  deeds 
gradually  filtered  into  Brussels  in  ever  increasing  numbers  as 
the  days  went  by,  brought  by  the  refugees,  who,  m crowds, 
fled  the  stricken  region  in  terror.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to . be- 
lieve them;  but  the  stories  persisted,  and  were  told  with  such 
detail  and  on  such  authority  that  one  could  no  longer  doubt 
their  essential  truth.  They  became  a matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  public  notoriety;*and  they  saturated  the  general  mind 

Wi“Battice  is  in  the  province  of  Liege,  about  five  kilometers 
from  Bligny;  it  was  pillaged  and  burned  on  tne 
Pillage  and  mur-  g^h  0f  August  by  Germans  who  had  been  re- 
derafter a defeat.  pulged  before  the  forts  of  Liege.  Thirty-six 
persons,  including  three  women,  were  massacred,  the*  village 
methodically  burned,  and  the  church  destroyed.  . , 

“The  Germans  entered  Aerschot  on  the  19th  August.  The 

Murder  and  pil-  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained 
Murder  an  p ^ ^ town  ^ ghut  up  m the  church  for  several 

days,  receiving  hardly  any  nourishment.  On  August  28th  they 
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were  marched  to  Louvain.  Upon  their  arrival  there  they  were 
let  loose  and  were»fired  upon  by  German  soldiers.  The  following 
day  they  were  marched  back  to  Aerschot,  the  men  being  again 
shut  up  in  the  church  and  the  women  were  put  in  a building 
belonging  to  a Mr.  Fontaine.  Many  women  and  young  girls,  it 
is  said,  were  raped  by  the  German  soldiers.  Upon  one  occasion 
seventy-eight  men  were  taken  outside  the  town  and  were  made  to 
pass  before  German  gendarmes  who  struck  them  with  the  butts 
of  their  revolvers.  Of  these  seventy-eight  men  only  three  Escaped 
death.  At  another  time  a number  of  men  were  put  in  rows  of 
three,  the  Germans  shooting  the  third  man  in  each  row.  The 
Germans  killed  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aerschot,  and  among  this  number  were  eight  women  and  several 
children.  The- pillage  and  firing  of  houses  continued  for  several 
days,  and  a great  quantity  of  furniture  and  objects  of  art  were 
sent  to  Germany.  On  the  6th  of  September,  three  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  were  carted  off  in  wagons  to  Germany.  In  the  seven 
small  villages  surrounding  Aerschot,  forty-two  .persons  were 
killed,  four,  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  sent  to  Germany,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  houses  were  burned  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  were  pillaged.  * * * 

“Monceau-sur-Sambre  (Charleroi)  was  pillaged  and  sacked  on 
the  22nd  of  August.  Twelve  inhabitants  were 
chVc  kf  ti  o m ^y  firing  squads  and  twenty-eight  as  they 

French.  emerged  from  their  burning  houses.  Thirty  of 

all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  wounded  under 
similar  conditions.  Sixty-two  houses  were  looted  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  burned.  French  soldiers  were  holding  a bridge 
on  the  Sambre  with  machine  guns  and  rifles  and  had  received  the 
Germans  with  a short  but  spirited  fusillade.  * * * 

“Gougnies,  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  was  sacked  on  the  23rd 
of  August.  No  fighting  had  taken  place  there  and  the  first 
troops  had  passed  through  quietly.  On  Sunday  the  23rd,  claim- 
ing that  civilians  had  fired  on  their  troops,  the  Germans  set  fire  to 
various  parts  of  the  village.  Seventeen  houses  were  burned,  and 
among  those  one  in  which  Mr.  Piret,  provincial  councillor  for 
the  Hainaut,  had  established  a hospital.  Ten  wounded  French 
soldiers  therein  were  burned  alive.  Mr.  Piret  in  spite  of  his 
great  age  was  taken  out  and  shot  the  next  day  at  Le  Roux.  Two 
other  inhabitants  of  Gougnies,  Messrs.  Thiry,  aged  83,  and  Gre- 
goire,  56,  were  also  shot.  * * * 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  near  Louvain  at  Heverle  is  the 
German-owned  chateau  of  the  Due  d’Arenberg,  a German; 
.houses  spared.  many  of  the  houses  in  the  village  belonged  to 
him;  on  these  houses  there  were  posted  little 
cards,  one  of  which  I attach  to  this  report;  they  read: 


t 
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‘Dieses  Haus  ist  zu  Schiitzen.  Es  ist  streng  verboten,  ohne 
Genehmigung  der  Kommandantur,  Hauser  zu  betreten  oder  in 
Brand  zu  setzen.  ‘ Die  Ettappen-Commandantur * 

(‘This  house  must  be  protected.  It  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  enter  the  houses  or  to  burn  them  without  the  consent  of 
the  Kommandantur.’) 

“Certain  houses  were  marked,  in  chalk:  ‘ Nicht  plundern 
(‘Do  not  pillage.’)- 

“During  the  whole  of  that  terrible  month  of  August  [1914], 
and  during  a part  of  September,  eastern  Belgium  was  the  scene 
of  such  happenings, from  the  deliberate  and  systematic  organized 
massacres  of  civil  populations,  with  isolated  murders  and  out- 
rages, violations  of  women,  and  those  nameless  deeds  one  cannot 
bring  oneself  to  mention  and  yet  somehow  hears;  down  to  the 
sack  of  wine  cellars  by  drunken  soldiers.  * * * 

“There  is  little  doubt  that  the  German  soldiers  often  fired 
“Man  hat  ge-  because  of  the  fear  of  francs-tireurs,  but  there 
schossen.”  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  they  were  actually 

fired  upon;  indeed,  no  serious  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
judicially  to  establish  the  fact.  As,  to  have  a town  given  over 
to  fire  and  sword,  it  sufficed  simply  for  a German  soldier  to 
cry:  ‘Man  hat  geschossen,’  so  it  seems  now-  to  suffice,  when 
justification  is  attempted,  to  say: ‘The  Belgians  fired  on  us.*  * * * 

“The  Bishop  of  Namur  writes  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Belgium,  subjecting  the  [German]  White  Book  to  an  examination 
that  is  without  mercy  in  its  logic.  After  having  gone  over  the 
• different  charges  of  the  Germans  concerning  the  firing  by  civilians, 
he  points  out  to  the  Governor-General  that,  in  the  White  Book , 
there  is  not  a word  concerning  the  tragedy  at  Tamines,  not  a 
word  about  Surice,  not  a word  about  Spontin,  not  a word  about 
Namur,  not  a word  about  Fehe,  not  a word  about  Gommeries, 
not  a word  about  Latour,  not  a word,  in  short,  about  sixty-five 
other  places  where  there  was  pillage  and  massacre  and  incen- 
diarism. 

“The  Bishop  shows,  in  the  appendix  devoted  to  Dinant, 
that  almost  three  hundred  times  the  [German] 
No  proofs  of  Ger-  White  Book  contented  itself  with  repeating  the 
man  charges.  unsupported  allegation,  ‘They  have  fired  on  us'; 
and  he  adds,  with  perfect  comprehension  of  the  German  psy- 
chology, when  this  is  denied,  when  the  Germans  are  challenged 
to  produce  proof — proof,  they  reply,  simply:  ‘You  cannot  deny 
this;  a German  soldier  said  so.’ 

“It  may  be  that  there  were  instances  where  Belgian  housewives 
threw  boiling  water  on  the  soldiers,  it  would  not 
Not  enough  boil-  have  been  surprising  if  they  had,  though  it  seems 
somewhat  less  likely  in  the  case  of  boiling  tar, 
as  housewives  are  not  generally  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  boiling  tar  available  as  means  of  defense,  and  it  is  not 
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stated  how  the  German  soldiers  were  roasted.  But  it  would  seem 
that  there  could  not  have  been  enough  boiling  water  in  all  Belgium, 
even  had  it  all  been  flung  at  German  soldiers,  to  make  it  a military 
necessity  to  burn,  to  slay,  to  sack  and  to  pillage  on  such  a scale.” 

LOOTING  BY  A GERMAN  “PRINCELING.” 

"Count  and  Countess  de  X had  an  interesting  story  to  tell  of 
their  experiences  when  the  first  army  went  through.  When  the 
war  broke  out  they  were  at  their  chateau  and  were  caught  by 
the  first  onrush  of  troops.  Their  fine  cellars  were  emptied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  invaders,  but  nothing  more  serious  happened  to 
them  until  the  second  wave,  came  along.  Then  there  was  a de- 
mand for  more  wine.  As  all  the  wine  had  been  carried  away 
they  could  not  comply.  The  Germans  were  convinced  that  they 
were  being  fooled,  and  searched  the  place  very  carefully.  Finally 
they  imprisoned  the  X’s  for  three  days  in  the  cellar,  and  then 
brought  them  forth  and  stood  them  up  before  a firing  squad  and 
threatened  to  shoot  them  unless  they  told  where  the  wine  was 
hidden.  At  the  critical  moment  a big  gray  military  car  rolled  up, 
and  to  their  considerable  relief  they  saw  that  one  of  the  occu- 
pants was  a German  princeling,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
guest  on  several  occasions.  They  called  out  to  him,  and  by  his 
orders  were  immediately  released.  After  expressing  their  thanks 
to  him  they  went  into  the  chateau,  to  find  that  the  soldiers  were 
engaged  in  packing  up  their  fine  collection  of  enamels  and  por- 
celains to  ship  them  to  Germany.  Another  appeal  to  the  Prince, 
who  was  most  sympathetic.  He  was  a practical  and  resourceful 
man,  and  said:  ‘Of  course  I’ll  stop  this,  but  you  will  understand 
that  our  men  would  like  to  keep  some  little  souvenirs  of  the  war 
in  Belgium.  That  would  be  hard  to  prevent.  But  I would  suggest 
that  you  pick  out  all  the  pieces  that  you  value  most  and  pack  them 
away  in  that  large  wardrobe.  Then  I’ll  do  the  rest.’ 

“Madame  de  X was,  of  course,  delighted  with  this,  and 
scurried  about  gathering  together  the  finest  pieces  and  packing 
them  carefully  into  the  big  wardrobe.  She  kept  it  up  as  long  as 
there  was  a nook  or  cranny  where  odd  pieces  could  be  put,  and 
then  reported  progress  to  the  Prince. 

“ ‘Are  you  sure  that  all  the  beist  pieces  are  there?’  says  he. 

“ ‘All  that  could  be  packed  there,’  answers  Madame  de  X. 

“ ‘Good,’  says  the  Prince,  and  then  turning  to  his  orderly: 
‘Have  the  wardrobe  sent  to  Berlin  for  me.’”  (Hugh  Gibson,  A 
Journal  from  our  Legation  in  Belgium,  pp.  194-196.) 

OFFICERS  FOLLOW  EXAMPLE  OF  “PRINCELING.” 

“In  the  course  of  a recent  session  of  the  Reichstag  the  socialist 
deputy  Herr  Strucklen,  while  pointing  out  some  injustices  in  the 
granting  of  leaves  of  absence  in  the  army,  declared: 
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“ ‘It  is  demoralizing  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  to  see  the 
mounted  orderlies  of  certain  officers  leave  the  territory  occupied 
by  our  armies  in  France,  Belgium  and  Russia,  in  order  to  return 
to  Germany,  heavily  loaded  with  baggage  sent  to  the  families  of 
these  officers.  These  orderlies,  laden  with  booty  torn  by  force 
from  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the  invaded  lands,  obtain  leave 
of  absence  six,  eight,  ten  and  even  twelve  times  a year,  while 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  have  been  at  the  front  for  two  years 
have  never  had  a single  day  of  leave.’”  (From  Le  XX e Siecle, 
May  30,  1917.) 


m.  DESTRUCTION  OF  LOUVAIN 


The  destruction  of  Louvain  aroused  universal  horror.  Many 
accounts  of  it  have  been  written,  and  the  facts  are  well  known. 
The  German  authorities  felt  it  necessary,  to  attempt  some  justi- 
fication of  their  deeds.  The  first  document  in  this  section  is  their 
official  explanation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  they  caluminate  the  Belgian  women,  express  regret  at 
the  devastation  which  they  had  wrought,  and  incidentally  extol 
“the  conciliatory  character  of  the  German  soldier.”  Next  comes 
the  telegram  giving  the  Belgian  version  of  what  happened.  This 
is  corroborated  by  extracts  from  our  own  minister  to  Belgium, 
Mr.  Brand  Whitlock.  All  of  these  documents  are  taken  from  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department.  Lastly,  two  short  extracts 
are  given  from,  the  account  by  Hugh  Gibson,  Secretary  of  our 
legation  to  Belgium,  who  visited  Louvain  in  the  midst  of  its 
destruction. 


AN  OFFICIAL  GERMAN  EXPLANATION. 

“Long  ago  the  Belgian  Government  had  organized  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  Some 
stores  of  arms  had  been  established,  and  upon  each  gun  was  the 
name  of  the  citizen  who  was  to  use  it.*  Since  the  Hague  Con- 
ference it  has  been  recognized,  at  the  request  of  the  little  powers, 
that  an  insurrection  of  the  people  is  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national law,  if  weapons  are  carried  openly  and  the  laws  of  war 
respected.  Such  an  insurrection,  however,  could  be  organized 
only  to  combat  an  enemy  who  invaded  the  country.  At  Louvain, 
on  the  other  hand,  the' city  had  already  surrendered  and  the 
population  had  then  abandoned  all  resistance.  The  city  was 
occupied  by  German  troops.  Nevertheless  the 
"tt  fk  ”t0r°US  P°Pulati°n  attacked  from  all  sides  the  German 
garrison  and  the  troops  who  were  in  the  act  of 
entering  the  city,  by  opening  upon  them  a murderous  fire. 
Because  the  attitude  of  the  population  was  obviously  pacific  these 
troops  arrived  at  Louvain  by  railroad  and  autos.  In  the  present 
case,  then,  there  is  no  question  of  a measure  of  defense  in  con- 

*Belgian  authorities  claim  in  refutation  of  this  charge  that  these  arms  had  been  handed  in 
by  the  civil  population  in  response  to  disarmament  proclamations,  and  that  the  names  were 
those  of  the  owners  who  had  surrendered  the  guns. 
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formity  with  international  law,  nor  an  admissible  ruse  of  war; 
but  it  was  a traitorous  attack  on  the  part  of  the  civilian  population. 
This  attack  is  the  more  unjustifiable  because  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  had  been  planned  long  before  and  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  sortie  from  Antwerp.  The  weapons 
were  not  carried  openly.  Some  women  and  young  girls  took  part 
in  the  combat,  and  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  the  wounded.  The. 

barbarous  acts  of  the  Belgian  people  in  almost 
Belgian  women  ap  ^he  territories  occupied  by  the  German  troops 
citiesf  ° a r°~  have  not  only  justified  the  most  severe  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  German  military  authorities 
but  have  even  compelled  the  latter  to  order  them  for  safeguarding 
the  troops.  The  intensity  of  the  resistance  of  the  population 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  took  our  troops  twenty-four  hours  to 
overcome  the  attacks  by  the  inhabitants  of  Louvain.  In  the 
course  of  these  combats  the  city  of  Louvain  has  been  destroyed 
in  large  part  by  a conflagration  which  broke  out  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  a convoy  of  benzine,  and  this  explosion  was  occasioned 
by  shots  fired  during  the  battle.  The  Imperial  Government  is  the 
first  to  deplore  this  unfortunate  result,  which  was  in  no  way 
intentional.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  acts 
character  1 of  'the  the  francs-tireurs  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
Germansoldier.”  suc^  an  outcome.  Moreover,  anyone  who  knows 
the  conciliatory  character  of  the  German  soldier 
could  not  seriously  assert  that  he  has  been  led  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  without  serious  provocation.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Belgian  people,  who  respect  neither  right  nor  law,  bears  all 
the  responsibility,  in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  Government, 
which,  with  a criminal  nonchalance,  has  given  to  the  people 
orders  contrary  to  international  law  by  inciting  them  to  resistance, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  reiterated  warnings  by  the  German  au- 
thorities, has  done  nothing,  after  the  capture  of  Liege,  to  induce 
the  people  to  take  a pacific  attitude.” 

TELEGRAM  FROM  THE  BELGIAN  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS,  AUGUST  28,  1914. 

“On  Tuesday  evening  a body  of  German  troops  who  had  been 
driven  back  retired  in  disorder  upon  the  town  of 
No  examination;  Lcmvain.  Germans  who  were  guarding  the 
ordered.U  ° 10n  town  thought  that  the  retiring  troops  were 
Belgians  and  fired  upon  them.  In  order  to  excuse 
this  mistake  the  Germans  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  denials 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  pretended  that  Belgians  had  fired 
on  the  Germans,  although  all  the  inhabitants  including  policemen 
had  been  disarmed  for  more  than  a week.  Without  any  examina- 
tion and  without  listening  to  any  protest  the  commanding  officer 
announced  that  the  town  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  All 
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inhabitants  had  to  leave  their  homes  at  once;  some  were  made 
prisoners;  women  and  children  were  put  into  a train  of  which  the 
destination  was  unknown;  soldiers  with  fire  bombs  set  fire  to  the 
different  quarters  of  the  town;  the  splendid  Church  of  St.  Pierre, 
the  markets,  the  university  and  its  scientific  establishments, 
were  given  to  the  flames,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  this  celebrated  jewel  of  Gothic  art,  will  also  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  disaster.  Several  notabilities  were  shot  at  sight. 
Thus  a town  of-  40,000  inhabitants,  which  since  the  fifteenth 
century  has  been  the  intellectual  and  scientific  capital  of  the  Low 
Countries,  is  a heap  of  ashes.  Americans,  many  of  whom  have 
followed  the  course  at  this  illustrious  alma  mater  and  have  there 
received  such  cordial  hospitality,  cannot  remain  insensible  to  this 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  humanity  and  civilization  which  is  un- 
precedented in  history.” 


MINISTER  WHITLOCK’S  REPORT. 

“A  violent  fusillade  broke  out  simultaneously  at  various  points 
in  the  city  [Louvain],  notably  at  the  Porte  de 
Pillaging  and  Bruxelles,  Porte  de  Tirlemont,  rue  Leopold, 
mur  er  y or  er.  Mar}e_'pherese,  rue  des  Joyeuses  Entrees. 

German  soldiers  were  firing  at  random  in  every  street  and  in 
every  direction.  Later  fires  broke  out  everywhere,  notably  in 
the  University  building,  the  Library,  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  Place  du  Peuple,  in  the  rue  de  la  Station,  in  the 
boulevard  de  Tirlemont,  and  in  the  chaussee  de  Tirlemont.  On 
the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  German  soldiers  would  break  open  the 
houses  and  set  fire  to  them,  shooting  on  the  inhabitants  who  tried 
to  leave  their  dwellings.  Many  persons  who  took  refuge  in  their 
cellars  were  burned  to  death.  The  German  soldiers  were  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  firing  dwellings,  incendiary 
pastels,  machines  for  spraying  petroleum,  etc.  * * * 

“Major  von  Manteuffel  detained  his  three  visitors  and  sent 
_ for  Alderman  Schmidt.  Upon  the  latter’s 

1 : - ' arrival  the  major  declared  that  they  were  to  be 

held  as  hostages  as  sedition  had  just  broken  out.  He  asked  Father 
Parijs,  Mr.  Schmidt,  and  Mgr.  Coeirraedts,  First  Vice-Rector 
of  the  University,  who  was  being  held  as  a hostage,  to  make 
proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  exhorting  them  to  be  calm  and 
menacing  them  with  a fine  of  twenty  million  francs,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  hanging  of  the  hostages,  if  they  created 
disturbance.  Suiyounded  by  about  thirty  soldiers  and  a few 
officers,  Major  Manteuffel,  Father  Parijs,  Mr.  Schmidt,  and 
Mgr.  Coenraedts  left  in  the  direction  of  the  station,  and  the 
alderman,  in  French,  and  the  priest,  in  Flemish,  made  procla- 
mations at  the  street  corners.  * * * 
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“Near  the  statue  of  Juste- Lipse,  a Dr.  Berghausen,  a German 
surgeon,  in  a highly  excited  condition  ran  to 
“Deutschland  meet  the  delegation . He  shouted  that  a- German 
' J soldier  had  just  been  killed  by  a shot  fired  from 

the  house  of  Mr.  David  Fishbach.  Addressing  the  soldiers.  Dr. 
Berghausen  said:  ‘The  blood  of  the  entire  population  of  Louvain 
is  not  worth  a drop  of  the  blood  of  a German  soldier!’  Then  one 
of  the  soldiers  threw  into  the  interior  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Fish- 
bach one  of  the  pastilles  which  the  German  soldiers  carried  and 
immediately  the  house  flared  up.  It  contained  paintings  of  a 
high  value.  The  old  coachman,  Joseph  Vandermosten,  who  had 
re-entered  the  house  to  try  to  save  the  life  of  his  master,  did- not 
return.  His  body  was  found  the  next  day  amidst'the  ruins.  * * * 
“The  Germans  made  the  usual  claim  that  the  civil  population 
had  fired  upon  them  and  that  it  was  necessary 
The  “son  of  the  take  these  measures,  i.e.,  burn  the  churches,. 
6hot th^general .”  the  library  and  other  public  monuments,  burn 
and  pillage  houses,  driving  out  and  murdering 
the  inhabitants,  sacking  the  city  in  order  to  punish  and  to  spread 
terror  among  the  people,  and  General  von  Luttwitz  had  told  me 
that  it  was  reported  that  the  son  of  the  Burgomaster  had  shot 
one  of  their  generals.  But  the  Burgomaster  of  Louvain  had  no 
son,  and  no  officer  was  shot  at  Louvain.  The  story  of  a general 
shot  by  the  son  of  a burgomaster  was  a repetition  of  a tragedy 
that  had  occurred  at  Aerschot,on  the  19th,  where  the  fifteen  year 
old  son  of  the  Burgomaster  had  been  killed  by  a firing  squad,  not 
because  he  had  shot  a general,  but  because  an 
The  touching  0fgcer  had  been  shot,  probably  by  Belgian  sol- 
mother.  ° 6 diers  retreating  througtthe  town.  The  story  of 

this  tragedy  is  told  by  the  boy’s  mother,  under 
oath,  before  the  Belgian. Commission  and  is  so  simple,  so  touch- 
ing, so  convincing,  in  its  verisimilitude,  that  I attach  a copy  of  it 
in  extenso  to  this  report.  It  seems  to  afford  an  altogether  typical 
example  of  what  went  on  all  over  the  stricken  land  during  those 
days  of  terror.  (In  other  places  it  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Burgomaster  who  was  said  to  have  shot  a general.) 

“The  following  facts  may  be  noted:  From  the  avowal  of 
Some  alleged  Prussian  officers  themselves,  there  was  not  one 
shooting  could  single  victim  among  their  men  at  the  barracks 
not  have  taken  of  St.  Martin,  Louvain,  where  it  was  claimed 
Place>  that  the  first  shot  had  been  fired  from  a house 

situated  in  front  of  the  Caserne.  This  would  appear  to  be  im- 
possible had  the  civilians  fired  upon  them  point  blank  from  across 
the  street.  It  was  said  that  when  certain  houses  near  the  bar- 
racks were  burning,  numerous  explosions  occurred,  revealing  the 
presence  of  cartridges;  but  these  houses  were  drinking  houses 
much  frequented  by  German  soldiers.  It  was  said  that  Spanish 
students  shot  from  the  schools  in  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  but 
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francs-tireurs  to 
warrant  the  de- 
struction of  one 
small  town. 


Father  Catala,  rector  of  the  school,  affirms  that  the  schools 
were  empty.  * * * 

“If  it  was  necessary,  for  whatever  reason,  to  do  what  was  done 
at  Vise,  at  Dinant,  at  Aerschot,  at  Louvain,  and  in  a hundred 
other  towns  that  were  sacked,  pillaged  and  burned,  where  masses 
were  shot  down  by  machine-guns,  where  children  were  murdered 
and  women  raped,  because  civilians  had  fired  on  German  troops, 
and  if  it  was  necessary  to  do  this  on  a scale  never  before  witnessed 
in  history,  one  might  not  unreasonably  assume  that  the  alleged 
firing  by  civilians  was  done  on  a scale,  if  not  so  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, at  least  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  rage  of  destruc- 
tion that  punished  it.  And  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  a simple 
matter  to  produce  at  least  convincing  evidence  that  civilians 
had  fired  on  the  soldiers;  but  there  is  no  testimony  to  that  effect 
beyond  t-hat  of  soldiers  who  merely  assert  it:  Man  hat  geschossen. 

, , If  there  were  np  more  firing  on  soldiers  by  civil- 

o evi  ence  o jans  Belgium  than  is  proved  by  the  German 

testimony,  it  was  not  enough  to  justify  the 
burning  of  the  smallest  of  the  towps  that  was 
overtaken  by  that  fate.  And  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  of  organized  bands  of  francs-tireurs,  such 
as  were  found  in  the  war  of  1870. 

“And  yet  the  White  Book  even  makes  the  suggestion  that  the 
‘popular  warfare/  as  it  calls  it  ( des  Belgischen  Volkskrieg ) was, 
if  not  ordered,  at  least  tolerated  by  the  Belgian  Government, 
and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  4th  August,  1914,  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Berryer,  issued  a proclamation  to 
all  the  communal  authorities  instructing  them  as  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
civil  population  should  remain  calm  and  not 
oppose  any  resistance,  but  leave  to  the  Belgian 
organized  army  the  task  of  defending  the  invaded 
soil,  and  that  in  all  the  communes  notices  were  posted  by  the 
mayors  asking  the  citizens  to  surrender  their  weapons  and  that, 
as  every  one  in  Belgium  knows,  in  every  hotel  de  ville  or  maison 
communale  in  the  land,  there  were  piles  of  old  weapons  surren- 
dered in  consequence,  weapons  of  all  sorts,  fowling  pieces,  revol- 
vers, even  ancient  muskets,  swords  and  sabers,  taken  from  the 
walls  where  they  had  hung  as  trophies. 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  any  lawyer,  reading  the  record,  would 
conclude  that  -in  the  German  White  Book  scarcely 
enough- evidence  is  adduced  to  raise  a presump- 
tion that  civilians  had  fired,  to  say  nothing  of 
meeting  the  burden  of  proof  which  is  imposed  on  German  official- 
dom when  self-defense  is  pleaded.  The  testimony  adduced  in 
the  German  White  Book  is  that  of  soldiers  who  were  under  the 
direction,  control,  and  iron  discipline  of  those  who  were  making 
the  investigation.  The  inquiry  at  Louvain,  for  instance,  was 


Attitude  of  Bel- 
gian officials. 
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conducted  by  a German  Feldkriegsgerichtsrat,  which  seems  to  be 
a kind  of  Judge- Advocate,  Dr.  I vers.  His  report  finds  that  the 
Germans  were  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  what  occurred  at  Louvain 
and  that  they  were  wholly  justified  in  doing  what  they  did. 

“The  inquiry  at  Louvain  was  wholly  unilateral.  No  Belgians 
and  no  neutrals  were  allowed  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  hearing. 
Certafn  Belgians  volunteered  to  testify,  among  the  notabilities 
of  the  city  of  Louvain,  but  their  testimony,  even  when  heard, 
was  not  published  in  the  White  Book,  in  short,  the  report  in  our 
American  phrase  was  a whitewash. 

“The  ad  hominem  argument  is  a fallacy,  and  a repugnant 
weapon  besides,  but  it  is  not  wholly  uninteresting  in  this  con- 
nection to  know  that  Feldkriegsgerichtsrat  Ivers  has  since  been 
tried  and  convicted  before  the  Criminal  Courts  of  Berlin  on  a 
charge  of  attempted  blackmail  and  of  having  used  his  legal 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
Charaeter°^Ger-  from  the  mother  of  a man  then  serving  in  the 
vocate.  gC"  " army,  whose  wife  was  suing  him  for  divorce, 
that  for  this  he  has  been  sent  to  prison,  and  that 
in  sentencing  him  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  said  that 
from  the  evidence  it  had  been  shown  that  the  accused  Ivers  waa 
without  moral  sense  or  judgment.” 


TESTIMONY  OF  HUGH  GIBSON,  WHO  WAS  PRESENT. 


“The  houses  on  both  sides  were  either  partially  destroyed  or 
smouldering.  Soldiers  were  systematically  re- 
‘ ‘Businesslike”  moving  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  of 
es  rue  ion.  valuables,  food,  and  wine,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  the  furniture  and  hangings.  It  was  all  most  businesslike.  The 
houses  are  substantial  stone  buildings,  and  fire  will  not  spread 
from  one  to  another.  Therefore  the  procedure  was  to  batter  down 
the  door  of  each  house,  clean  out  what  was  to  be  saved,  then  pile 
furniture  and  hangings  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  set  them  afire, 
and  move  on  to  the  next  house.”  (From  Hugh  Gibson,  A J ournal 
from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium,  p.  159.) 


“With  a hard  glint  in  his  eye  he  told  us  the  purpose  of  his  work; 
he  came  back  to  it  over  and  over,  but  the  burden  of  what  he 
had  to  say  was  something  like  this: 

“ ‘We  shall  make  this  place  a desert.  We  shall  wipe  it  but  so 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  where  Louvain  used  to  stand.  For 
generations  people  will  come  here  to  see  what  we  have  done,  and 
it  will  teach  them  to  respect  Germany  and  think  twice  before 
they  resist  her.  Not  one  stone  on  another,  I tell  you — kein 
Stein  auf  einander!’  ” (From  Hugh  Gibson,  A Journal  from 
Our  Legation  in  Belgium,  p.  162.) 


IV.  WANTON  DESTRUCTION 


An  old  German -proverb  runs:  “No  grass  ever  grew  where  the 
horse  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  had  trodden.”  This  proverb 
may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  modern  Huns  (the  epithet  is 
Emperor  William’s)  when  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Northern  France  during  the  spring  of  1917.  The  statements  of 
those  who  were  present  and  saw  the  condition  in  which  they  left 
the  country  tell  the  story  more  vividly  than  any  second-hand 
account  could  do.  One  of  the  German  newspaper  correspondents 
in  an  enthusiastic  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  March  18,  1917,  tells  what  the  Germans  were  planning 
to  do: 

GERMAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  SOMME 

(SPRING,  1917). 

“In  the  course  of  these  last  few  months  great  stretches  of 
French  territory  have  been  turned  by  us  into  a 
°f  dead  country.  It  varies  in  width  from  10  to  12  or 
15  kilometers  [6f£  to  7)^  or  8 miles]  and  extends 
along  the  whole  of  our  new  position,  presenting  a terrible  barrier 
of  desolation  to  any  enemy  hardy  enough  to  advance  against  our 
new  lines.  No  village  or  farm  was  left  standing  on  this  glacis, 
no  road  was  left  passable,  no  railway  track  or  embankment 
was  left  in  being.  Where  once  were  woods  there  are  gaunt  rows 
of  stumps;  the  wells  have  been  blown  up,  wires,  cables,  and  pipe- 
lines destroyed.  In  front  of  our  new  position  runs,  like  a gigantic 
ribbon,  an  empire  of  death.”  (Quoted  in  Frightfulness  in  Retreat, 
London,  1917,  p.  5.) 

“Between  St.  Quentin  and  Brissay-Choigny,”  wrote  a German 
soldier  of  the  thirty-ninth  Infantry  Regiment  in 
"u^nV^i'nTo  diary,  “we  are  blowing  up  or  burning  all  the 
millions.”  villages.  Scandalous!  It  is  called  constructing 

our  own  positions.  All  non-commissioned  officers 
are  forced  to  work.  The  inhabitants  are  forced  to  leave.  They 
are  allowed  seventy  kilograms  of  luggage.  Germany  for  ever! 
On  March  21st,  company  marches  to  la  Fere  and  goes  into  billets 
there.  The  rooms  are  empty;  we  collect  the  beds  and  mattresses. 
Excellent  billets,  but  hoV  long  are  we  going  to  be  so  well  off? 
The  destruction  we  are  doing  runs  into  millions.  It  is  an  eternal 
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disgrace  to  Germany.”  (Quoted  in  Frightfulness  in  Retreat, 
p.  10.  The  diary  was  captured,  and  the  extract  here  quoted  was 
originally  published  in  the  Belgian  journal  Les  Nouvelles,  of 
Maestricht,  Holland,  April  13,  1917.) 

“And  here  we  came  upon  the  Empire  of  Death— a Death  which 
lays  the  shrivelled  hands  of  destruction  upon  all  the  works  of 
men  and  all  the  bloom  of  Nature.  * * * We  are  in  that 
broad  zone  of  devastation  which  stretches  from  the  Scarpe  to  the 
Aisne.  * * * 

“A  year  back  and  earlier  I was  so  often  in  this  country — and  I 
do  not  know  it  again.  The  war  has  set  its  mark  upon  it.  Old 
giant  trees  that  once  stood  here  on  either  side  of  the  road— they 
are  no  more.  There  were  houses  by  the  road  and  farms.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  all  that,  and  nothing  of  the  bloom  and  prosperity 
of  the  country-side.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  land  is  bare 
and  desert,  a uniform,  forbidding,  open  field  of  fire,  through  which 
the  ribbon  of  road  we  are  following  runs  as  a last  remnant  of 
extinct  civilization.  And  even  the  road  will  only  give  passage  for 
a few  days  longer  across  the  desert.  At  the  crossways  it  is 
mined.  * * * 

“Troops  meet  us  on  the  march  and  wagons  piled  high  with  the 
Nothing  left.  men’s  kits  and  properties.  They  have  packed  up 
at  the  front  and  have  left  those  who  will  succeed 
them  in  the  abandoned  places  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  not  a 
tub,  not  a bench.  And  what  they  could" not  take  with  them  they 
have  burnt  or  smashed.  They  have  blown  up  behind  them  the 
shelter  in  which  they  had  lodged.  They  have  filled  up  or  made 
undrinkable  the  wells  that  gave  them  water;  they  have  destroyed 
the  lighting  and  set  the  barracks  on  fire.  . . 

“We  push  on  further  into  the  undulating  distance  caught  in  * 
the  paralysis  of  death,  and  its  horror  knows  no  end.  Here  there 
once  stood  villages  on  either  hand,  estates,  chateaux,  all  gone. 
Burnt  out  ruins  with  a spark  glowing  here  and  there  are  the  only 
vestiges  left  of  the  past  that  has  been  swept  away — -and  in  the  air 
a sharp,  pungent  smoke  from  green  wood,  beds,  dung-heaps, 
still  smouldering.  Occasionally,  in  the  distance,  the  fires  still 
flicker  on  into  the  light  of  day— yellow  flames,  which  now  and 
then  veil  themselves  completely  in  murky  smoke,  and  then  shoot 
up  again,  hungry  yet  almost  colorless  in  the  bright  light.  Any 
piece  of  wall  that  still  stands  after  the  burning,  is  blown  up  or 
battered  down  by  engineers.  The  enemy,  when 
they  come,  shall  not  find  here  so  much  as  a miser- 
able half-burnt  wall  to  shelter  them  from  the 
wind.  . Even  the  cellars  have  been  blown  up. 
But  all  this  is  not  the  work  of  a few  days;  it  was  carried  out 
systematically  for  weeks  and  months. on  end — it  had  to  take 
months,  if  it  was  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  A zone  of 
burning  villages  would  have  shown  the  enemy  airmen  in  a flash 
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what  was  afoot.  No,  one  village  was  burnt  somewhere  one  day, 
and  the  next  day,  if  the  weather  was  hazy  and  there  was  low 
visibility,  two  more  somewhere  else  went  up  in  smoke  and  flames. 
For  the  final  days  nothing  was  left  but  what  was  needed  up  to 
the  last  moment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  And  now 
the  sorry  remnant  goes  to  ruin,  that  this  stern  work  of  destruc- 
tion may  be  complete.”  (Quoted  in  Frightfulness  in  Retreat, 
pp.  21-24,  from  Lokal  Anzeiger,  March  27,  1917.) 

ANOTHER  GERMAN  WITNESS. 

“It  looked  like  a house-moving  of  humble  folk;  mattresses  and 
chairs,  with  an  occasional  sewing-machine  or  hen-coop,  and  then 
a fine  array  of  dismantled  doors  and  windows  and  anything  else 
that  seemed  worth  carrying  away  from  the  houses  that  a few 
hours  later  were  to  go  up  in  smoke  and  flames.  And  they  sawed 
away  tree  trunks — fine,  sound,  solid  wood.  * * * 

“And  the  desert,  a pitiful  desert  leagues  wide,  bare  of  trees  and 
undergrowth  and  houses!  They  sawed  and 
desert*”  * * £ ° * hacked;  trees  fell  and  bushes  sank;  it  was  days 
and  days  before  they  had  cleared  the  ground.  In 
this  war  zone  there  was  to  be  no  shelter,  no  cover.  The  enemy’s 
mouth  must  stay  dry,  his  eyes  turn  in  vain  to  the  wells — they 
are  buried  in  rubble.  No  four  walls  for  him  to  settle  down  into; 
all  levelled  and  burnt  out, -the  villages  turned  into  dumps  of 
rubbish,  churches  and  church  towers  laid  out  in  ru^ns  athwart 
the  roads. 

“Smouldering  fires  and  smoke  and  stench;  a rumble  spreading 
from  village  to  village — the  mine  charges  are  still  doing  their 
final  work,  which  leaves  nothing  more  to  do. 

“It  is  not  so  easy  to  scatter  a whole  village  into  brick-dust. 
There  are  hundreds  of  villages  out  there  which  were  under  fire 
for  weeks  on  end,  yet  still  showed  a wall  or  two  and  an  occasional 
roof.  * * * But  when  our  engineers  get  to  work  on  a village, 

our  engineers!  Then  it  goes  into  the  "air  as  if  a mighty  earth- 
quake had  caught  it,  it  crumbles  and  breaks  up  and  falls,  and  the 
last  pitiful  houses  are  knocked  out  by  the  coup 
wajzoife6”*1  °f  a (Jrace-  And  what  a rubbish-heap  there  lies 
spread — bricks  and  clay  and  stones  and  timbers 
licked  by  the  flames.  Poor  devil  of  a war-zone,  seek  you  habita- 
tion elsewhere.  Old-time  farms  with  massive  walls,  vaulting, 
and  any  amount  of  resisting  power — their  walls  were  drilled 
scientifically,  and  the  charges  fired.  Then  the  whole  farm 
crumpled  up,  just  as  it  was  intended  to  do — half  over  the  road 
which  it  was  its  business  to  bury,  and  the  other  half  into  the 
cracking  cellars. 

“Rubble,  nothing  but  rubble,  all  this  ancient  village  history, 
all  these  future  prospects  of  modern  peasant  life.  The  fine  broad 
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yard  sinks  away  with  the  cottage;  the  cottage  burns  quietly  to 
ashes,  and  the  remains  of  its  clay  walls  yield  to  the  first  serious 
stroke  of  the  battering-ram.  The  great  farm  buildings  put  up  a 
defence — only  to  fly  into  the  air,  rain  down  again,  and  mingle 
themselves  with  their  neighbors’  misery  in  a field  of  ruins  which 
once  bore  a name  and  paid  a rent. 

“Let  them  see  it  over  there!  Let  them  see  it  over  there! 

This  fearful  naked  war  should  be  reflected  in  all 
“Desert  full  „of  sh0p  wind0ws  of  the  Boulevards.  We  have 
put  distance  between  us  and  our  enemies.  It 
is  a desert  full  of  wretchedness.  * * * 

“Farewell,  comrades  of  the  Somme!  The  earth  which  drank 
your  blood  is  upheaved  and  torn  asunder.  It  is  made  unfruitful, 
it  is  turned  into  a desert,  and  your  graves  are  made  free  from  the 
dwellings  of  men.  Those  who  tread  it,  your  desert,  will  be  greeted 
by  our  shells.”  (Quoted  in  Frightfulness  in  Retreat,  pp.  24-26, 
from  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  26,  1917.) 

These  statements  were  not  at  all  exaggerated,  and  the  German 
correspondents’  accounts  of  the  plans  of  the  military  authorities 
are  fully  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  Ambassador  Sharp, 
Ambassador  Penfield  and  Mr.  Hoover. 


AMBASSADOR  SHARP’S  FIRST  REPORT. 

“Paris,  April  1,  1917. 

“Secretary  of  State, 

“Washington. 

“Accepting  an  invitation,  kindly  extended  to  me  several  days 
ago,  I yesterday  visited  many  of  the  French  towns  recently  re- 
taken in  the  invaded  territory,  making  the  trip  in  a military 
automobile.  I was  accompanied  by  military  attache  Boyd.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I found  the  various  reports  in  circulation  here, 
and  doubtless  forwarded  to  American  newspapers,  of  the  de- 
plorable conditions  in  those  towns  are  in  no  way 
“Reports  in  no  exaggerated.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
way  exaggerated.  p}aces  visited  by  me,  though  few  in  comparison, 
numbering  upwards  of  thirty,  had  been  quite  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  before  evacuating  them.  The  destruction  wrought  in 
the  larger  towns  of  Roye,  Ham,  and  particularly  the  once  thriving 
and  attractive  city  Cha/uny,  was  complete.  In  many  of  the  other 
smaller  villages  scarcely  a house  remains  with  its  roof  intact. 
A scene  of  desolation  reigns  everywhere  over  the  reconquered 
territory.  This  is  true  not  alone  where  the  possibly  excusable 
military  operations  carried  out  by  the  Germans  protected  their 
retreat,  by  the  blowing  up  of  all  the  bridges  and  the  destruction 
of  the  means  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  connections,  including 
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portions  of  railway  lines,  and  the  blocking  of  highways  by  the 
felling  of  many  trees,  but  also  where,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
nearly  all  the  fruit  trees  had  either  been  cut  down  or  exploded 
so  as  to  completely  ruin  them.  Not  only  were  the  towns  de- 
stroyed for  no  seeming  military  reason,  but  every  private  house 
along  the  country  highways,  including  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful chateaus  of  great  value,  had  been  completely  gutted  by 
explosives  or  by  fires  systematically  planned.  I am  told  that 
before  the  retreat  commenced  the  agricultural 
Agricultural  im-  implements  found  on  the  farms  were  also  de- 
stroyed.11 S C"  stroyed.  Blackened  walls  of  what  must  have 
been  extensive  manufacturing  establishments 
were  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  the  salvage  of  which,  including 
likewise  that  of  most  of  all  the  other  structures  destroyed,  would 
scarcely  pay  for  the  removal  of  the  (?)  . The  churches  and 

cathedrals  in  some  of  the  towns  had  been  reduced  to  a mass  of 
ruins  by  the  Germans  either  by  heavy  charges  of  explosives  or  by 
fires. 

“At  Ham  I was  told  by  the  mother  of  six  children  that  her 
The  mother’s  husband  and  two  daughters,  one  of  the  age  of 
alternative.  ' fifteen  and  the  other  eighteen,  had  been  carried 
away  by  theTJermans  at  the  time  of  their  evacuating  the  town,  and 
upon  her  remonstrating  she  had  been  told  that  as  an  alternative 
she  might  find  their  bodies  in  the  canal  in  the  rear  of  her  home. 
The  same  woman  informed  me  that  out  of  that  town’s  total 
population  several  hundred  people  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
company the  Germans,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  women  and 
girls  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  is  the  belief  that  a large 
number  of  French  people  in  the  evacuated  towns  and  surrounding 
country  were  forced  by  the  Germans  to  go  with  them  in  their 
retreat,  from  the  fact  that  so  comparatively  few  are  now  to  be 
found. 

“After  traversing  a distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in 
this  invaded  territory,  I left  with  the  conviction  that  history 
records  no  parallel  in  the  thoroughness  of  destruction  wrought 
either  by  a victorious  or  a vanquished  army. 

“Sharp.” 

AMBASSADOR  SHARP’S  SECOND  REPORT. 

“Paris,  April  16,  1917. 

“Secretary  of  State, 

“Washingtqn. 

“No  despatch  giving  additional  details  of  my  trip  through  the 
invaded  districts  was  sent  because,  with  the  desire  that  the 
Department  be  promptly  acquainted  with  the  general  character 
and  extent  of  the  destruction,  I made  my  telegram  of  April  1st 
rather  full. 
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"Supplementary  to  that  telegram,  however,  it  might  be  desir- 
able for  the  Department  to  learn  in  a few  words  of  the  great 
distress  that  prevails  throughout  those  districts  because  of  the 
very  wantonness  of  the  retreating  army  in  destroying  not  only 
everything  that  would  contribute  to  the  bare 
AH  means  of  existence  of  the  population  but  of  the  means  of 
stJoved  de"  earning  a livelihood.  Every  article  of  furniture 
in  the  houses  was  either  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  Germans.  In  many  places  where  the  buildings  were 
not  actually  destroyed  a systematic  program  of  removing  or 
destroying  every  door  and  every  window  frame  in  the  house  was 
carried  out,  so  that  even  in  some  places  where  lack  of  time  had 
not  given  opportunity  to  destroy  the  roof  overhead,  the  houses 
were  left  wholly  untenable  in  an  unusually  severe  stress  of 
weather.  A local  paper  gives  the  following  description  of  these 
scenes,  written  by  a German  correspondent,  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger.  From  personal  observation 
I can  vouch  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  this  pic- 
Vouches  for  ac-  £Ure;  ‘All  is  a desert,  across  which  the  road  is 
report  0fGemiai1  vestige  °f  a vanished  civilization,  and 

p ‘ the  road  itself  will  disappear  in  a few  days.  All 

the  cross  roads  are  mined  and  the  mine  chambers  charged.  Motor 
driven  plows  are  at  work  in  the  fields,  rendering  them  impassable 
for  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  convoys.  Troops  on  the  march  pass 
with  wagons  laden  with  provisions  and  utensils.  They  have  left 
nothing  in  the  positions  evacuated.  What  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed has  been  burned  or  smashed.  The  soldiers  have  blown  up 
their  shelters  and  rendered  their  wells  and  former  quarters  use- 
less. The  walls  that  remain  standing  after  the  fire  will  be  de- 
stroyed with  explosives.  Even  cellars  have  been  blown  up.  All 
this  was  not  done  in  a day.  The  work  was  carried  out  methodi- 
cally, during  weeks  and  months  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion of  the  enemy.’ 

"The  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Noyon  told  me  that  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  at  present  confronting  the  people 
No  tools  left.  of  that  town  js  that  of  tools  with  which  to  engage 

in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  as  they  have  been  deprived  of  every 
implement  which  would  enable  them  to  repair  or  rebuild  their 
homes.  The  farmer  is  in  no  way  more  favored  because  all  agri- 
cultural implements  have  likewise  been  destroyed. 

“While  food  is  being  supplied  to  the  stricken  inhabitants  by 
the  French  Government,  through  the  military  organizations,  yet 
they  are  sorely  in  need , particularly  of  boots  and 
“Widespread  sh0es,  bedding  and  blankets.  An  army  officer 
and  needless  accompanying  me  on  the  trip,  who  is  also  a 
landed  proprietor,  told  me  that  men  were  needed 
today  quite  as  much  for  agricultural  work  in  the  fields  as  for  the 
army  service.  In  the  devastated  regions  especially  there  is  a 
great  need  as  well  for  all  kinds  of  farm  implements.  The  wide- 
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spread  and  needless  ruin  wrought  by  the  retreating  enemy  in  so 
many  ways  upon  this  unhappy  portion  of  France,  even  affecting 
the  very  landscape,  in  the  denuding  of  forests,  the  cutting  down 
of  thousands  of  stately  trees  which  lined  for  miles  the  country 
highways  and  constituted  their  charm,  and  the  destruction  of 
historic  monuments,  will  not  be  effaced  in  a generation  of  time. 

“Sharp.” 


AMBASSADOR  PENFIELD’S  REPORT. 

“By  invitation  of  Premier  Ribot  I went  to  the  French  front  to 
witness  the  great  drive  slowly  but  surely  forcing  the  German 
invaders  from  French  soil,  and  to  view  the  area  recently  evacu- 
ated by  the  Germans.  Secretary  Frazier  of  the  American 
Embassy  and  I were  sent  in  a military  automobile  in  charge  of 
a high  official  from  the  Foreign  Office.  We  had  been  told  much 
of  the  ruthless  devastation,  prompted  by  military  necessity  or 
custom,  but  no  oral  account  could  give  more  than  a suggestion 
of  what  we  saw  that  day. 

“We  traveled  practically  all  over  the  Department  of  the  Aisne, 
and  approached  to  within  eight' miles  of  the  lines  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince  near  St.  Quentin.  A terrific  artillery  battle  was  in 
progress.  Many  observation  ballons  were  above  us  and  military 
fliers  seemed  battling  as  fiercely  in  the  sky  as  were  the  artiller- 
ists from  their  hidden  positions.  It  was  a sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

“We  visited  Noyon,  Peronne,  Ham,  Coucy,  Chauny — in  fact 
practically  every  town  between  the  British  front  on  the  west  and 
Verdun  on  the  east.  Scores  of  towns  and  villages,  isolated 
chateaux  and  factories  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The  entire 
Aisne  Department  seemed  destroyed  beyond  repair. 

“The  Germans  appeared  to  have  an  antipathy  to  Catholic 
Destruction  churches , for  battering  had  reduced  all  to  shape- 
complete,  out-  less  piles  of  debris.  The  destruction  everywhere 
rageous,  fiend-  was  complete,  outrageous,  fiendish.  During 
ish,,>  the  day  we  saw  no  living  thing  native  to  the 

land — no  cow,  sheep,  or  horse;  no  dog,  cat,  or  fowl. 

“We  visited  many  stately  chateaux  that  had  been  destroyed 
beyond  man’s  ability  to  repair.  At  one  place  we  found  the  private 
chapel  of  a historic  family  of  France  whose  coffins  had  been 
opened  by  vandals  searching  for  plunder.  Everywhere  French 
soldiers  told  us  that  it  had  been  only  five  weeks  earlier  when  the 
rout  of  the  Germans  had  become  so  urgent  that  they  hastened 
through  villages  plundering  and  burning  as  they  went — but  not 
until  all  art  objects  and  furniture  of  value  had  been  dispatched 
beyond  tbs  Rhine. 
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“Critics  of  Germany  claim  that  one  has  but  to  visit  the 
northern  departments  of  France  to  learn  that  the 
‘‘Refinement  of  refinement  of  barbarism  is  not  confined  to  Ger- 
ar  ansm.  many’s  program  on  the  seas,  for  it  is  expressed 

in  the  invaded  zone  of  France  in  a manner  causing  revulsion  to 
witness.  From  every  town  and  village  men  and  women  had  been 
driven'  into  Germany  like  animals  by  the  infuriated  and  beaten 
Teutons. 

“As  I saw  the  destruction  and  thought  of  the  generosity  of 
my  country  people,  I wondered  if  liberal  Americans  would  not  be 
glad  to  rebuild  or  assist  in  restoring  some  of  the  ruined  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Aisne  and  Champagne.  There  can  be  no  form  of 
charity  half  as  useful  at  this  time. 

“The  most  ruthless  and  revolting  thing  that  a visitor  to  the 
evacuated  area  perceives  is  the  total  destruction 
^‘Total  destruc-  afi  trees,  fruit-bearing  and  ornamental. 
ti°n  of  a 1 trees-  Nearly  every  tree  in  the  Aisne  Department  has 
been  felled,  and  for  what  purpose?  There  can  be  but  one— to 
cripple  the  restoration  of  Northern  F’rance  to  usefulness.  Men 
and  money  can  rebuild  the  homes  and  factories  in  a year  or  two, 
but  to  restore  the  orchards  and  other  useful  trees  will  call  for  a 
half  century.-  What  the  Germans  did  to  tree  life  in  Northern 
France  was  the  systematic  murdering  of  Nature,  nothing  less. 

“Our  automobile  broke  a tire  near  a village  that  had  been  the 
appanage  of  a once  splendid  chateau,  and  when  the  chauffeur 
was  making  the  repairs  six  or  eight  children  gathered  about  the 
machine  to  witness  the  work.  . Two  lads  were  better  dressed  than 
the  others  and  wore  neat  suits  of  cotton  corduroy . I engaged  the 
elder  of  these  brothers  in  conversation  by  asking  where  the 
garments  came  from  and  he  promptly  replied:  ‘From  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Clearing  House  Committee,  which  has  fed  and  clothed 
us  since  the  Boches  were  driven  away.’ 

“ ‘Have  you  any  relatives?’  I inquired.  To  this  the  boy 
, answered:  ‘¥es,  my  poor  mother  lies  sick  in 

The  boy  s story.  ^at  cottage  there,’  pointing  to  a poor  peasant 
house.  ‘Have  you  sisters?’  I asked,  and  this  was  the  reply: 
‘Two,  aged  19  and  21 . Both  were  outraged  by  the  Germans  and 
carried  off  by  the  retreating  army.  Our  poor  father,  who  tried  to 
protect  our  sisters,  was  shot  dead  by  the  Boches,  who  said  he 
was  disobedient,  and  his  body  lies  buried  there  by  the  roadside. * 

“To  me  this  incident  in  an  Aisne  village  was  more  convincing 
of  the  barbarity  and  fiendishness  of  the  men  of 
‘‘Barbarity  and  mfiitary  Germany  than  all  the  books  and  news- 
fiendishness.  paper  exposures  I had  ever  read.  I returned  that 
night  to  Paris  and  decided  in  my  belief  that  God  would  never 
permit  the  ferocious  Kaiser  William  to  succeed  in  his  mad  assault 
upon  civilization.  As  an  illustration  of  German  Kultur , Belgium 
may  present  brutal  instances  in  excess  of  those  of  the  evacuated 
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regions  in  France,  but  not  many,  I am  sure.  The  deportations 
have  been  fe^ver  from  France,  but  fully  as  cruel  in  character.” 
(Statement  given  The  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1917,  by 
Frederic  Courtland  Penfield,  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary.) 

MR.  HOOVER’S  STATEMENT. 

“About  the  end  of  March  the  retreat  of  the  German  army  over 
a small  area  opened  up  to  the  world  a vision  of  what  had  really 
happened  to  the  three  millions.  It  was  but  a little  parcel  in 
France  that  was  recovered,  with  a population  of  only  30,000 
people. 

“I  had  visited  that  area  from  behind  the  lines  and  again 
visited  it  from  the  Allies’  side.  I found  that  every  village,  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  areas,  had  been  totally  destroyed. 

“The  Germans  had  erected  battering  rams,  had  destroyed  and 
burned  villages,  had  leveled  everything  to  the 
Thorough  Ger-  grom^  had  gathered  up  all  the  agricultural 
implements  in  open  squares  and  burned  them, 
had  taken  all  the  animals,  and  had  removed  all  the  male  portion 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  years. 

“Even  the  fruit  trees  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  entire 
section,  of  probably  60  miles  in  length  and  over  20  or  25  iniles  in 
depth,  has  been  devastated  to  such  an  extent  that  those  people 
cannot  get  back  onto  their  feet  without  an  entire  replacement  of 
all  the  engines  by  which  production  is  carried  on. 

“This  is  but  a sample  of  what  we  have  to  expect  from  prac- 
tically the  entire  area.  The  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  runs  into 
figures  which  should  startle  all  except  Americans,  and  perhaps 
Americans  even  in  the  larger  figures  in  which  we  have  begun  to 
think. 

“I  made  a rough  estimate  of  the  immediate  amount  of  money 
required  to  rehabilitate  that  little  parcel  of 
intoabflUonsr,’inS  Population  and  to  support  them  for  one  year; 

to  provide  them  with  their  implements,  to  give 
them  the  roughest  kind  of  housing,  to  get  them  back  to  the  point 
where  they  may  get  the  land  into  cultivation  and  get  into  self- 
support,  would  run  somewhere  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

“Altogether  the  north  of  France  is  probably  faced  with  a total 
expenditure  for  rehabilitation  which  will  reach  a billion  and  a half 
dollars.  (Herbert  C.  Hoover,  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  May,  1917,  p.  441.) 

PROFESSOR  HULETT’S  STATEMENT. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  the  trees  especially  impressed  many 
observers.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  strictly  impartial, 
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judicial  statement  by  a scientific  observer,  Professor  George  C. 
Hulett: 

"Princeton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1917. 

"In  May,  1917,  I was  returning  from  the  British  front  to  Paris 
with  a French  officer.  We  stopped  at  Amiens  for  the  night  of 
May  14th,  and  the  next  morning  motored  to  Peronne,  thence 
east  and  south  via  Ham  and  Campiegne.  This  route  took  us,  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  through  a region  which  was  given  up  by 
the  Germans  after  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  The  destruction  of 
homes,  private  property  and  whole  villages  was  complete,  the 
exceptions  were  the  noticeable  things,  and  it  was  frequently 
difficult  to  discover  any  military  purpose.  One  particularly 
striking  example  was  in  connection  with  the 
Destruction  of  destruction  of  trees.  We  saw  the  fruit  trees  had 
trees'  been  pretty  generally  destroyed  as  has  been 

frequently  reported.  Also  the  fine  trees  which  line  the  roads 
and  are  so  characteristic  of  this  part  of  France,  were  cut  down  and 
destroyed,  but  these  trees  were  excellent  ‘markers’  for  enemy 
artillery,  and  for  a retreat  there  could  be  no  serious  complaint  to 
the  destruction  of  these  trees  on  the  main  lines  of  transportation 
and  this  was  generally  done;  however,  we  passed  at  times 
kilometers  of  road  where  the  trees  were  still  standing  but  had 
been  cut  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  and  this  killed  the  trees 
but  did  not  remove  them  as  markers  or  utilize  the  wood.  If  the 
object  was  to  destroy  the  trees  this  method  required  less  time 
and  labor  and  the  trees  would  not  be  in  the  way.  Many  isolated 
trees  and  fruit  trees  were  similarly  treated  and  the  absence  of 
any  discernible  military  purpose  was  characteristic  of  many 
things  we  saw. 

"^(Signed)  Geo.  C.  Hulett, 
“Member  of  the  American  Scientific  Mission.” 


Of  minor  importance  as  "atrocities”  are  the  deeds  mentioned 
by  Minister  Whitlock  and  Mr.  Gibson,  but  these  are  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  German  system: 


A COMMENT  BY  MINISTER  WHITLOCK. 

"Of  the  same  nature  although  not  so  atrocious  in  consequence 
was  the  conduct  of  soldiers  and  even  officers  quartered  in  remote 
“Abominations”  residences  in  the  country.  Abominations  were 
and  “foul  inscrip-  committed  in  the  salons  and  bed  chambers  of  the 
tions.”  chateaux  of  gentlefolk,  and  many,  after  the  first 

fury  had  passed,  returned  to  their  homes  to  find  the  walls  and 
furniture  scribbled  with  foul  inscriptions.”  (hrom  Minister 
Whitlock’s  report  of  September  12,  1917.) 
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A COMMENT  BY  HUGH  GIBSON. 

"We  walked  about  the  streets  for  a time,  and  stopped  in  a 
shop  to  ask  for  a drink  of  water.  After  giving  it  to  us,  the  pro- 
prietor asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  the  state  the  Germans  had 
left  things  in.  He  led  us  back  into  his  living  quarters,  opened  a 
door  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  officers’ 
mess,  and  let  us  in.  I never  have  seen  a more  complete  mess. 
Everything  in  the  place  was  smashed,  and  the  whole  room  was 
filthy.  The  officers  had  left  only  a few  days  before  and  they  had 
taken  pains  to  break  everything  before  they 
' <0,bs»ene  re”  went.  Obscene  remarks  wrere  chalked  on  the 
walls,  and  the  pictures  were  improved  with 
heavy  attempts  at  fun.  I always  used  to  think  that  the  term 
‘officer  and  gentleman’  was  redundant,  but  now  I begin  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  it.”  (From  Hugh  Gibson,  A Journal  from 
Our  Legation  in  Belgium,  pp.  298-299.) 

STATEMENT  BY  A GERMAN  GENERAL. 

In  view7  of  wffiat  has  been  related  it  seems  fitting  to  quote  the 
"hope”  of  a German  major-general: 

"Major-General  von  Disfurth  (retired),  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Hamburg  Nachrichten,  writes  as  follows: 

" ‘Germany  stands  the  supreme  arbiter  of  her  owm  methods. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  if  all  the  monuments  ever 
created,  all  the  pictures  ever  painted,  all  the  buildings  ever 
erected  by  the  great  architects  of  the  world  be  destroyed,  if  by 
their  destruction  we  promoted  Germany’s  victory.  War  is  war. 
The  ugliest  stone  placed  to  mark  the  burial  of  a German  grenadier 
is  a more  glorious  monument  than  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe 
put  together.  They  call  us  ‘barbarians.’  What  of  it?  We  scorn 
them  and  their  abuse. 

“ ‘For  my  part,  I hope  that  in  this  war  we  have  merited  the 
title,  "barbarians.”  Let  neutral  peoples  and  our  enemies  cease 
their  empty  chatter,  which  may  well  be  compared  to  the  twitter 
of  birds.  Let  them  cease  to  talk  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims, 
and  of  all  the  churches  and  all  the  castles  in  France  which  have 
shared  its  fate.  Our  troops  must  achieve  victory.  What  else 
matters?’  ” (Quoted  by  S.  S.  McClure,  in  Obstacles  to  Peace, 
1917,  pp.  340-341.) 

STATEMENTS  BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

This  section  may  well  end  w7ith  some  of  the  vivid  passages  from 
the  account  of  a well-known  American  writer,  Grace  Ellery 
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Channing,  and  with  the  conclusion  of • Minister  Whitlock’s 
report  to  the  State  Department : 

'“All  is  destroyed.  There  no  longer  exist  routes  or  paths  or 
bridges.  There  are  no  longer  any  trees  or  hedges  or  plants.  The 
fields  and  the  pastures  have  been  blown  up  and  made  shapeless. 

There  are  no  villages,  no  houses,  no  cellars; 
Quoting  a Ger-  no  shelter  of  any  sort  whatever.  There  is  no 
man‘  longer  a single  spring  or  fountain;  all  human 

works,  all  cables,  all  electric  wires,  all  rails,  every  railway  station 
is  annihilated.  It  is  literally  a kingdom  of  death.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  we  are  making  war  in  the  enemy’s  country.  Our 
chiefs  have  thereby  a free  hand.’  * * * 

"At  this  moment  our  crying  need  is  for  knives  and  forks.  There 
is  hardly  a knife  or  fork  in  Noyon;  and  the 
‘‘Singular  psy-  yihages  are  yet  worse  off.  These,  and  a few 
mans87”  of  Ger“  tins  to  cook  with,  a few  plates  and  a few  glasses. 

* * * To  steal  linen  and  knives  and  forks, 

after  stealing  young  girls,  may  seem  an  offense  too  trivial  to 
mention.  But  those  who  will  stop  to  think  what  it  means  to 
strip  a country  systematically,  even  to  its  knives  and  forks, 
after  you  have  ravished  its  women,  deported  its  men,  and  laid 
waste  its  fertility,  will  have  a better  understanding  of  that 
singular  psychology  which  makes  the  larger  transgression  possible. 
It  is  sometimes,  also,  by  reducing  the  too  great  to  terms,  of  the 
extremely  simple  that  we  can  best  grasp  it;  housewives  of 
America  who  will  visualize  the  feeding  of  a whole  population 
without  the  simplest  utensils,  the  nourishing  of  a depleted 
people  without  dishes  to  warm  food  or  plates  to  put  it  on,  will 
understand  something  of  the  problems  of  hardship,  extending  to 
every  department  of  life,  against  which  the  invaded  regions  have 
to  fight.”  (Grace  Ellery  Channing,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
September  8,  1917,  p.  101.) 

"But  even  we  have  at  least  perceived  vaguely  that  with  the 
victory  or  defeat  of  what  we  call  Prussian  militarism  stands  or 
falls  our  old  familiar  world.”  (Ibid.,  p.  18.) 

"But  hard  or  easy  matters  nothing  now — we  are  all  alike  con- 
vinced that  it  is  better  that  not  only  the  German  race  but  the 
entire  human  race  should  disappear  from  the  planet  in  a final 
affirmation  of  man’s  will  to  freedom  than  to  drag  on  in  Prussian 
chains.  — 

"Those  ■vtho  think  otherwise  are  those  who  have  not  looked 
on  at  that  Prussian  system  at  work  and  who  lack 
Effects  of  Prus-  imagination  to  conceive  it.  They  have  not 
Sian  system.  geen  the  people  of  the  liberated  regions  arrive  in 
groups,  dumb  and  terrible,  like  hunted  animals,  almost  de- 
humanized by  misery.  Of  mothers  whose  young  daughters  have 
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been  torn  from  them,  the  tongue  lacks  language  to  speak. 
One  wonders,  as  one  listens,  that  there  is  a woman  left  sane 
where  the  German  army  has  passed. 

“There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate.  Only  a fool  imagines  all  the 
atrocities  in  this  war  will  have  been  German  atrocities;  war 
begets  atrocities  in  the  atrocious  exactly  as  peace  does;  but  the 
atrocious  system  is  a Prussian  product — ‘made  in  Germany.’  ” 
(Ibid.,  p.  102.) 

MINISTER  WHITLOCK’S  DESPATCH  OF  SEPT.  12,  1917. 

“As  one  studies  the  evidence  at  hand  one  is  struck  at  the  outset 
by  the  fact  so  general  that  it  must  exclude  the 
hypothesis  of  coincidence,  and  that  is  that  these 
wholesale  massacres  followed  immediately  upon 
some  check,  some  reverse,  that  the  German  army 
had  sustained.  The  German  army  was  checked 
by  the  guns  of  the  forts  to  the  east  of  Liege,  and  the  horrors  of 
Vise,  Verviers,  Bligny,  Battice,  Herve  and  twenty  villages 
follow.  When  they  entered  Liege  they  burned  the  houses  along 
two  streets  and  killed  many  persons,  five  or  six  Spaniards  among 
them.  Checked  before  Namur  they  sacked  Andenne,  Bouvignies 
and  Champignon,  and  when  they  took  Namur  they  burned  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses.  Compelled  to  give  battle  to  the  French 
army  in  the  Belgian  Ardennes  they  ravaged  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Semois;  the  complete  destruction  of  the  village  of  Rossignol 
and  the  extermination  of  its  entire  male  population  took  place 
there.  Checked  again  by  the  French  on  the  Meuse,  the  awful 
carnage  of  Dinant  results.  Held  on  the  Sambre  by  the  French, 
they  burn  one  hundred  houses  at  Charleroi  and  enact  the  appalling 
tragedy  of  Tamines.  At  Mons  the  English  hold  them,  and  after 
that  all  over  the  Borinage  there  is  a systematic  destruction, 
pillaging  and  murder.  The  Belgian  army  drive  them  back  from 
Malines  and  Louvain  is  doomed.  The  Belgian  army  falling  back 
and  fighting  in  retreat  took  refuge  in  the  forts  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  burning  and  sack  of  Hougaerde,  Wavre,  Ottignies,  Grimde, 
Neerlinter,  Weert,  St.  George,  Shaffen  and  Aerschot  follow.  The 
Belgian  troops  inflicted  serious  losses  on  the  Germans  in  the 
South  of  the  province  of  Limbourg,  and  the  towns  of  Lummen, 
Bilsen  and  Lanaeken  are  partially  destroyed.  Antwerp  held  out 
for  two  months,  and  all  about  its  outer  line  of  fortifications  there 
was  blood  and  fire,  numerous  villages  were  sacked  and  burned 
and  the  whole  town  of  Termonde  was  destroyed.  During  the 
battles  of  September  the  village  of  Boortmeerbeek  near  Malines 
occupied  by  the  Germans  was  retaken  by  the  Belgians,  and  when 
the  Germans  entered  it  again  they  burned  forty  houses.  Three 
times  occupied  by  the  Belgians  and  retaken  by  the  Germans, 
Boortmeerbeek  was  three  times  punished  in  the  same  way.  That 
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is  to  say,  everywhere  the  German  army  met  with  a defeat  it 
took  it  out,  as  we  say  in  America,  on  the  civil  population.  And 
that  is  the  explanation  of  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium. 

“This  happened  so  many  times  and  so  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  its  significance  cannot  be  avoided;  one 
Due  to  rage  of  js  je(j  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  German 
manders11  C°m"  commanders,  exasperated  by  defeat  or  by  the 
checks  that  their  armies  and  their  plans  sustained , 
unable  philosophically  to  accept  defeat  gracefully  and  without 
that  sense  of  fair  play  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  be,  if 
not  generous  at  least  calm  in  defeat,  either  ordered  or  permitted 
these  atrocities  on  the  civilian  population.  ‘Man  hat  geschossen,’ 
a soldier  cries,  and  the  town  is  given  over  to  sack  and* pillage  and 
murder. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  soldiers  were  in  fear  that 
civilians  would  fire  upon  them.  The  question  is  what  had  hap- 
pened to  create  that  state  of  mind  in  the  German  soldier?  Was 
it  the  fact  that  civilians  had  actually  fired  upon  them  at  the 
moment  or  was  it  produced  by  some  anterior  cause?  There  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  this  fear  was  created  in  the  minds  of 
German  soldiers  by  civilians  firing  upon  them,  or  not  enough 
to  justify  the  terrible  reprisals,  murders,  pillage,  burning,  etc., 
that  were  the  rule  in  Belgium.  Nor  can  these  things  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  discipline;  no  German  would  ever  invoke 
that  in  excuse  or  palliation. 

“What  was  the  thing  that  happened? 

“For  forty  years  German  military  writers  had  been  advocating 
terrorism,  they  had  been  preaching  the  necessity 
Terrorism  was  only  of  waging  war  on  armies,  but  on  civilian 
taught.  populations  as  well,  which  theretofore  in  all  wars 

had  been  at  least  theoretically  exempt  from  their  horrors  and 
desolations. 

“The  German  army  indeed  came  into  Belgium  provided  with  an 
equipment  that  no  other  army,  I suppose,  ever  carried  into  the 
field  before,  and  that  was  elaborate  apparatus  for  setting  houses 
on  fire.  The  soldiers  were  provided  with  petroleum  spraying 
machines,  and  they  had  various  devices,  among  others  incendiary 
pastels,  of  which  I send  a sample  to  the  Department,  which  when 
lighted  and  thrown  into  a house,  send  out  and  continue  to  send 
out  for  a long  time  darting  flames.  * * * 

“Everywhere  the  Germans  went,  proclamations  were  posted 
saying  that  if  the  population  committed  any  hostile  acts  the 
innocent  would  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

“The  proclamation  issued  on  September  2nd,  1914,  by  Field 
Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz  Pasha  when  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  governor  general  in  Belgium,  is  a model  for  all  the  others,  for  he 
announced  a doctrine  amazing  in  our  western  eyes: 
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“ ‘It  is  the  harsh  necessity  of  war,  that  the  punishment  for 
hostile  acts  fall  not  on  the  guilty  but  on  the  innocent  as  well.’  ” 

“These  deeds  then  were  not  committed  by  undisciplined 
Deliberation  and  soldiers;  they  were  not  committed  because  there 
system  of  Ger-  were  ‘francs-tireurs;’  they  were  not  committed 
man  frightful-  because  any  one  had  shot;  they  were  com- 
ness*  mitted  as  a result  of  a deliberate  and  systematic 

plan  to  spread  terror  among  the  civil  population,  and  when  one 
says  this,  one  is  but  stating  a theory  that  German  military  writers 
had  been  expounding  for  years.  They  were  a part  of  a general 
policy.  War  had  become  a sacred  thing  and  a German’s  duty 
first  of  all  was  to  the  State,  this  duty  came  before  conscience, 
before  honor,  before  every  moral  consideration.  A peculiar 
state  of  mysticism  had  been  created,  and  men  who  in  their  private 
or  personal  capacity  would  not  think  of  doing  such  deeds  would 
commit  any  depredation,  any  wickedness,  any  atrocity,  the 
moment  they  could  say  to  themselves  that  it  was  being  done  for 
the  State.  In  this  mystical  conception  of  the  State  the  deed 
became  a high  and  holy  thing,  and  such  a conception,  once  ad- 
mitted, had  infinite  possibilities  of  evil.  The  uniform,  too, 
seems  to  possess  some  magic  quality  for  the  German;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  moment  they  put  it  on  they  think  they  are  some- 
thing else  than  men. 

“And  so  all  these  deliberate,  organized  massacres  of  civilians, 
all  these  murders  and  outrages,  the  violation  of  women,  the 
killing  of  children,  wanton  destruction,  burning,  looting,  and 
pillage  and  whole  towns  destroyed,  were  acts  for  which  no 
possible  military  necessity  can  be  pleaded.  They  were  wilfully 
committed  as  part  of  a*deliberately  prepared  and  scientifically 
organized  policy  of  terrorism. 

“But  that  was  not  all.  After  having  written  this  report  and 
after  having  re-read  it,  when  I think  of  all  that  was  done  to 
that  people,  I am  almost  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  been  able 
to  write  about  it  in  the  cold  terms  of  an  official  despatch.  But  I 
have  tried  to  do  it  fairly,  without  exaggeration,  remaining  always 
within  the  bounds  of  what  can  be  proved  by  evidence  that  would 
be  competent  in  our  courts.  But  what  I have  reported  is  not 
half  of  what  was  done  and  it  is  not  the  worst. 

“It  was  not  the  worst  that  after  having  repelled  the  advances 
of  Germany,  Belgium  should  be  violated  by  force.  The  worst  is, 
that  after  this  the  assailant  should  have  tried  to  justify  the  deed 
by  trying  to  ruin*the  reputation  of  the  victim. 


“(Signed)  Brand  Whitlock.” 
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